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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TURKISH ECLOGUES.—Saxmer. 

Come down, my Zelma, to the cooling shade, 

By solemn palms and musky lemons made ; 

Where flows the Tangris, beauteous to behold, 
Thro’ hanks of amber, o’er a bed of gold ; 

Where trembling aspens overhang the bow’r, 

And every inch of earth sustains a flower ; 

Where every scene of young romance is crown'd, 
And all that rapture pictures, laughs around. 

See, the still leaves are glittering on the trees, 

So bright the air is, and so faint the breeze— 

But mark, my Zelma, midst this glorious calm, 

This nature's sabbath, mark yon central palm, 
Beneath whose branches, dropping amber tears, 

The snowy obelisk of death appears. 

*Tis Sukmet’s tomb, the lonely and the good, 
Whose presence cheer'd, whose numbers charm’d the 

wood ; 

Sakmet, whom all have heard with rapture mute, 
For all Arcadia sigh’d in Sakmet’s lute ; 

Sakmet, the virgin’s pride, the shepherd's joy, . 
Sakmet, the glorious, the delightful boy. 

Oh, that the chill of death should ever blight 

A bud so beautiful, a boy so bright— 

Or that immortal numbers should not lend 

Immortal life to this my minsirel friend! 

But see, the slumb’ring pipe iswrapt in gloom, 

The broken lyre hangs silent on the tomb; 

And all that form, that genius could bestow, 

Or glory blazon, in this world ticlow, 

Beneath this marble obelisk is laid 

In awful silence, in eternal shade. 

But here the tenderest ring dove shall appear, 

Sing hersoft notes, and hang her cottage here ; 
Here shail the Spring, with earliest flow’ rm repose, 
And lingering Summer rear her latest ros 

Here shall the lark its tuneful matins tell, 

And here the nightingale’s sad vespers swel; 

Here shall the Autumn spread her richest vage, 

And Winter hang her laurels on the shrine; 

While every breeze in dewy tears shall wee 

To hallow, as they pass, the poet’s sleep. 

What, tho’ no clouds of incense frank aspire 

In purple columns, round the broken lyre: 

The better incense, that of heart-born sighs, 

Around my Sakmet’s monument shall rise, 

What, tho’ the heav'ns refuse the dewy tear, 

To feed the flow’rs and verdure waving here; 

The silent tears Bassora's minstrels shed, 

Shall feed the turf that wraps my Sakmets head. 
What, tho’ no marble form of weeping bend, 
A living statue shall his tomb attend ; 
Yes, here, my Zelma, shall ] frequent stray, 
To sigh and weep on each returning day ; 
This hallow’d sod shall be my silent guest— 
My Alkaaba,* and my vale of rest— 

Till the great prophet bids my spirit rise, 
And take its long hegira for the skies. 


C. X. C. 


SELECT TALES. 


DEACON GRUBB AND THE CHEQUERS. 
A TALE OF A HAUNTED HOUSE, 

It will be of no use to swear to the truth of 
the following story, people are grown so in- 
credulous. ‘Those who have a reasonable dis- 
position to believe what is told them for honest 
fact, can do it without any such help, There 
may be inaccuracies in the tale, but they are 
doubtless trifling, and I shall.not pretend to ac- 
count for the manner in which the story became 
altered in descending from the first narrator to 
my hands. It contains, as the reader will see, 
“some particulars relating to that renowned per- 
sonage generally denominated Old Nick, which 
particulars would in Cotton Mather’s time have 
passed for the truest part of the story, though 


* The Alkaaba is an object of great veneration among the 
Mussulmans, The word literally signifies the holy house, but 
the term is specifically given to a smal! house contained in the 
Magnificent mosque which standsin the centre of Mecca. It 
is said by the Muftisto have been built and inhabited by 
Abraham ; to confirm this, they show in it a large black stone, 
on which the patriarch is confidently alleged to have laid his 
son Isaac, for the purpose of immolating him, 


some modern readers may incline to be a little 
sceptical about them. However, the whole 
was told me for fact by one of my great aunts, 
a person of high reputation for veracity, for she 
never forgot a particle of any story she heard. 
[ will not positively vouch for the truth of it, as 
I said before, but only subjoin, in the words of 
honest Peter Martyr, Hee dant, hee accipito, 
Davus sum, non Oedipus. . 

It was many years ago, somewhere about the 
time of the Dark Day, or the Comet, or the 
Great Earthquake, or the Cold Friday, or the 
Old French War,—one or the other of these 
distinguished epochs, which serve old crones 
and gossips to fix their chronology—that there 
lived in the town of—blank, in the state of 
Massachusetts, a shrewd, calculating, demure 
old codger, known to every body round about as 
Deacon Grubb. His character will be so well 
understood by saying that he was a country 
deacon, that I shall be excused for not delineat- 
ing it at full length. Deacon Grubb cultivated 
a bit of a farm, officiated as ‘Town Clerk, drove 
something of a trade at auctioneering, manufac- 
tured wooden bowls and tin ware, and kept 
the only grocery shop in the village, where he 
sold West India Goods * of as good quality, and 
on as reasonable terms, as could be found in the 
place.” And of a truth, considering that the 
Deacon had the monopoly of the trade, he must 
be allowed to have been somewhat reasonable 
in his dealing, though his gallon pot had a trick 
of getting jammed by accident, and his water- 
pail now and then overset into the rumhe % 
head. By the exercise of all these occupativus 
—by looking out for the main chance, putting 
the best foot foremost, snatching at every good 
bone that was offered, and sticking to the old 
precept-——‘‘ Get what you can, and what you 
get, hold,”—the Deacon contrived to lay up 
what he called an honest penny before he was 
too old to relish the possession of a comfortable 
round sum. 

As times went on, and the Deacon was waxed 
in wealth, he began to cast about for new means 
to increase his stores. The more he got the 
more greedy he became,—a common case with 
many close fisted fellows besides deacons. 
Among other projects of speculation he cast his 
eyes upon a certain piece or parcel of land with 
buildings thereon situated, belonging to Joel 
Weatherbrain, an odd, incomprehensible sort of 
a fellow, who was never at home, but let his 
lands run to waste, and his house fall to ruins. 
Nobody knew exactly what to make of Joel; 
whether he was fool or knave, a misanthrope or 
an enthusiast—religious-mad, or honestly crack- 
brained in the way of nature, it were difficult to 
decide the point at this late day, especially as 
my old aunt was dubious about the matter her- 
self. However, that was neither here nor there. 
The Deacon took it hugely to heart that Joel’s 
tenements should lie thus idle; and he formed a 
pious resolution to trap Joel’s five wits in a bar- 
gain for the same, whereby if he could get the 
estate a good pennyworth, he should turn it to 
an excellent account in the end, and quiet his 
conscience by the reflection that he made fruit- 
ful one of the waste places of the earth. 

Though the Deacon had probably heard ofa 
certain command forbidding him to covet his 
neighbour’s house, yet he either thought the 
precept inapplicable in the case of a house with- 
out an inhabitant, or the temptation was too 
strong to be resisted. As he was one day shark- 
ing about the grounds, and admiring the advan- 
tages of the situation, the fatness of the soil, and 
the solidity of the old mansion, which, though a 
little shabby on the outside from neglect, was 
sound and compact in frame and substance, he 
unexpectedly encountered Joel, and in a sly, 
roundabout way contrived to have the subject 
touched upon. They made a long haggling 
piece of work of it, and at last the Deacon con- 
sented, although the situation was wretched, 
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the land poor, and the house ready to tumble to | save the ticking of a deathwatch and a subdued 


pieces—to give Joel about half of what it cost 


|pianissimo sort of grunt which accompanied 


originally, Joel clenched the bargain, and the | every aspiration of smoke from the Deacon's 


Deacon went home hugging himself with the 
thought of having made a great spec. 

Well, now had the Deacon got his heart’s de- 
sire.—He quickly set himself to repairing the 
old house, and putting the fields in order; in a 
short time the whole was neat and flourishing. 
The Deacon removed to his new estate; the 
minister preached a sermon the next Sunday 
from the text, “ The hand of the diligent mak- 
eth rich.” And every body thought it the 
grandest bargain that had been made since the 
worthy settlers of the town cheated the Indians 
out of the land, at the expense of three cracke 
muskets and a pot of red paint. , 

But justas the Deacon had taken comfortable 
possession of the premises, and Joel Weather- 
brain had bidden adieu to the place, there got 
all at once into circulation the most alarming 
reports about the estate in question. There 
were stories of ghosts, goblins, and demons fre- 
quenting the place for some wonderful cause 
that nobody could explain, It was even said that 
Old Belzebub himself haunted the house in the 


shape of a tin-ware pedlar, and that he appeared |. esp 
every Thanksgiving night at twelve o’clock, raf | 
tling up and down the house, and making such | 
mous @t, he could not tell: 
grew 
was horrified at these accounts, the more so as | ghast) 


a clatter and tantarra as to frighten every body 
within hearing out of their wits. The Deacon 


he found they were universally believed. How 
the stories originated, nobody could tell; every 
one had heard them of somebody else; but there 
was nothing talked of but Deacon Grubb and 
the haunted house. It was generally believed 
that Old Belzebub had taken up his quarters 
there, and that it would be difficult work to rout 
him, ‘The Deacon had over-reached every man 
in the town, and with all their respect for the 
talents of Old Nick, it was thought if the Dea- 
con and the Devil came to close quarters, they 
would make a tough match of it. 

It is easy to imagine the tribulation into which 
the poor man was thrown by cogitating upon 
this matter. There was no doubt the stories 
were true, for this was the only mannerin which 
Joel Weatherbrain’s neglect of the estate could 
be accounted for—a matter which he unluckily 
forgot to question himabout at the time of making 
the bargain. It was now clearly perceived why 
Joel was so ready to part with it at so low a 
price, and the Deacon could not avoid fretting 
himself into a fever, with chagrin at the thought 
of having been over-reached by such a crack- 
skull as Joel. Instead of making a great bar- 
gain, he found he had bought a pig in a poke. 

However, after having been a few weeks set- 
tled in his new residence, his apprehensions be- 
gan to subside. He took care to nail a horse- 
shoe upon his barn door, and another upon the 
gate in front of the house, and trusting in these 
sovereign precautions against witchcraft and 
diablerie of all colours, he made himself tolera- 
bly easy, thinking his muniments sufficiently 
strong to defy Belzebub and all his tricks; but he 
soon found out that the devil is not so easily got 
rid of—the more is the pity. 

One Saturday evening, after the Deacon had 
shut up his shop, and despatched those little 
items of business in the grocery line which are 
most conveniently done with closed doors, he 
sat down alone in his chimney corner to enjoy 
a comfortable pipe of tobacco. He continueda 
long while puffing and cogitating, but whether 
his thoughts were occupied with the spiritual 
concerns of the coming day, or were wrapt up 
in calcul@#ions on the profits of the past one, it 
becomes not to judge; my old aunt had her 
opinion upon this point, but I could never get it 
out of her, 

It had got to be near midnight, and there was 
not a soul stirring. A dead silence reigned 
throughout. the mansion, broken by nothing 


lips. The candle had burnt down tothe socket 
and began to flicker a fitful and uncertain light, 
and the Deacon was in the midst of a profound 
reverie, with his eye fixed upon the lower end 
of a-pot hook which hung down the chimney. 
All at once he was startled by a strange noise, 
fle tooked round,—the room was full of smoke 
from. his tobacco pipe, and the candle in the act 
of going out: a sudden fear crept over him, as 
he thought of the stories concerning the house. 
But there vas nothing tobe seen. In afew se- 
conds he heard the same noise still louderpand 
now i* seemed to come from the chimney.’ He 
pok.d his head up the chimney and listened, 
bt ull was still. 
* it can be nothing,” said he to himself, “ but 
th@\.iud roaring over the top of the chimney.” . 
Me sat down agaih, put another candle in the 
cad! e-stick, took up a coal with the tongs, and 
wa} in the act of blowing it, when he heard the 
same noise come down the chimney again, and 
pregentls.a hollow, strange sounding voice. In 
surprise and astonishment he looked up and 
a a couple of dim, wavering lights at \he 
e chimney, but whether they were a 
xed stars or the twinklers of an enor- 
Presently they 
er, and at length turned whitish and 
ike a pair of peeled onions or a couple 
inasoap dish. ‘* Mercy on my sins!’’ 
ihe, what-can this mean?” 


of eg; 


for ecmodiately there came a voice down the 
chimney, which sounded like a Dutchman bawl- 
ing through a speaking-trampet—‘‘ Deacon! 
Deacon!” 

“What in heaven’s name do you want of 
me?” 

‘‘ Deacon, have you watered the rum?” 

‘‘ Ye—e—e—es,”’ was the slow and most un- 
willing reply. 

‘¢ Have you sanded the brown sugar?” 

“ Ye—e—es.” 

“Said your prayers’” 

Yes.” 

‘¢ Then set me a chair.” 

The Deacon knew not what to make of the 
ceremony of his new guest who thus honoured 
him with avisit by pitching head foremost down 


‘his chimney, but knowing that some gentlemen 


of fashion are singular in their tastes, and wisely 
conjecturing that Old Nick might have his 
whims as well as the rest of them, he determin- 
ed to humour him. So setting an arm chair by 
the fire place, and answering that all was ready, 
down came the mysterious visiter slap into the _ 
fire-place, overturning as he landed, a tea-kettle, 
a coffee-pot, and a pan of stewed apples. 

The Deacon wished him joy of his safe de- 


‘scent, and expressed an apprehension that he 


had burnt his knuckles in the hot ashes, but his 
guest replied very civilly that he might be easy 
on that score, for he had a hand in such matters 
too often to mind a little scorching. “Then 
brushing the ashes and soot from his knees and 
elbows, he sat down in the chair, crossed his 
legs, set his arms akimbo, gave a lopg, deep 
drawn sniff, probably to ascertain whether there 
was any of his favourite perfume of brimstone to 
be smelt, turned up the whites of his enormous 
eyes and gave the Deacon a most ominous and 
inquisitive scowl, which the Deacon returned by 
inviting him to smoke a pipe of tobacco. 

The man of the chimney replied that tobacco 
did not agree with him, he would smoke a bunch 
of matches if the time allowed, but as his stay 
must be short this night, he would not trouble 
the Deacon to fetch the tinderbox. 

“ Then you come upon business,” replied the 
Deacon. 

“You are right,” said the other. 

‘¢ Then proceed to the matter if you please.” 
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“Not till twelve ©’clock,” said the man of 
brimstone. “ Not till midnight,” said he, “and 
it wants ten minutes of the hour,” casting at 
the same time a look at the dial of the Deacon’s 
wooden clock which he had bought of a Con- 
— pedlar, and paid for in damaged Bohea 

a. 

** Oh, ah,” said the Deacon,—** If the time 
does not suit you, I can alter it.” So going to 
the clock, and moving forward the minute hand, 
**[ have taken the liberty sometimes,” continued 
he, ‘‘ to put back the time on Saturday night, 
when there was danger of my business crowd- 
ing over into Sunday, and now I can make up 
for what has been lost by putting it forward. 
See there!’’ said he, as the hands of the dial 
pointed to twelve o’clock, ‘‘it is now midnight, 
let me know your business, I hate to encroach 
upon the Sabbath, but would not turn away a 
customer.” 

At this the gentleman of the flaming small 
clothes gave a tremendous grin, exclaimed, 
“Deacon, they have always said you beat the 
Devil for tricks, and J begin to fear it may turn 
out so. The truth is, I have come to give you 
a try.” 

“ At your service, friend Belzebub,” said the 
Deacon. “ But I don’t understand you.” 

Why, Deacon, you must know, that this 
house and this estate are mine.” 

** Yours!” 

“Yes, they fell to me from their ancient 
owner, Hector Morterhead, a famous player at 
chequers, who being engaged once at play and 
told he would lose, exclaimed in a passion, 
*‘ The devil fetch me and all 1 own if I do not 
beat. He lost the game, and I have haunted 
this house ever since.” 

“‘Umph!” ejaculatedthe Deacon. 

‘* Now, Deacon,” continued he, ‘* every man 
who attempts to occupy this spot must playa 
game of chequers with me; if he wins the game 
he may remain in peaceable possession; but if 
he loses he must quit the premises; I have beat 
every one so far; it is now your turn to try.” 

This was the strangest proposal that the Dea- 
con had ever heard of for deciding a ltigated 
point as to the possession of real estate,but as 
there was no remedy, he submitted, ar pro- 
ducing his chequer board they sat downto the 
trial. The Deacon was celebrated for hisknow- 
ledge of the game, and would have puzaiyd his 


adversury had he been any other than what he 
was, but he soon found he must lose. 

“It is almost broad day,” said he, “1 really 
cannot play on Sunday; let us put off the rest of 
the game till another time.” 

‘TI am willing,” replied his opponent, * to 
grant any reasonable accommodation, especially 
to gentlemen of your degree. Every body will 
grant me that deacons are long-lived. I wait a 
long while for them. I allow you a delay this 
once, Next Saturday night I will call again, 
when the game must be finished.” So saying, 
he vanished up the chimney. 

Isuppose my readers will imagine that the 
Deacon’s sole object in putting off the game 
was to delay the completion of it as long as he 
could;—no such thing, he only wanted an op- 
portunity of getting ready a trick against his 
adversary, which came into his head just as he 
was upon the point of giving up the game. He 
bethought himself of one of his old tricks, by 
which he used to play the game slily of a Sun- 
day. ‘It will do his business for him,” said the 
Deacon exultingly, ‘‘for although fire will not 
burn his fingers, something else will.” 


The visiter came according to appointment 


the next Saturday night, and sat down to play 


without taking notice that the board was differ- 
ent from that used on the first night. The first 


move he made, his hand was seized with a 


trembling; at the next move he lost his king, 


and at the third, all hope of achieving his pro- 


mised victory had vanished: and every step his 
affairs grew more desperate, and finally at the 
seventh move the Deacon had won the game! 


The man of brimstone sprang from his seat 
in a passion, and overturned the chequer board 


with a single blow of his fist—when lo! it ap- 


peared he had been playing upon the covers of 
the Deacon’s Great Bible’ In an instant he 
went off in a whizz up the chimney, and neither 
he nor any of his imps ever dared to try their 


_ tricks with the Deacon afterwards.—Bos. Mer. 


A Dancerovs Rencontre.—We left the 
village at four o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
horse on which'I rode, being in a better con- 


' dition than the others, I was considerably in ad- 


vance of the rest of the party, when the animal 


made « sudden halt, and all my endeavours 
were inadequate to make him proceed. There 
he stood like a block of marble, keeping his 
eyes riveted on something that was approaching 
us, and I had scarcely time to consider what it 
could possibly be, when a fine antelope bounded 
before me with incredible swiftness, and in the 
next moment two huge lions, with mane and 
tail erect, crossed the path but a couple of 
yards from the horse’s head, almost with equal 
speed, and covered with foam. A tremendous 
roar, Which made the forest tremble, inform- 
ed me in another minute that the lions had 
overtaken their prey; but the sudden and un- 
expected appearance of those ferocious animals 
startled me as much as it had intimidated the 
horse before, and I hastened back to the party, 
my poor beast trembling violently all the way. 
Fortunately the lions, which were male and 
female, were so eager in the chase, that both 
the horse and rider were unobserved by them, 
otherwise it might have gone hard with me, 
for I saw not the slightest chance of escaping. 
We halted in the woods that night; but fancy- 
ing every sound I heard was the roaring of a 


lion, 1 could not compose myself to sleep.— 
Lander’s Records. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for April. 


THE FORSAKEN TO THE FALSE ONE. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

I dare thee to forget me! 
Go wander where thou wilt, 

Thy hand upon the vessel’s helm, 
Or on the sabre’s hilt; 

Away! thou’rt free! o’er land and sea, 
Go rush to danger’s brink! 

But oh, thou canst not fly from thought! 
Thy curse will be—to think! 


Remember me! remember all— 
My long enduring love, 

That linked itself to perfidy; 
The vulture and the dove! 

Remember iu thy utmost need, 
I never once did shrink, 

But clung to thee confidingly; 
Thy curse shall be—to think! 


Then go! that thought will render thee 
A dastard in the fight, . 

That thought, when thou art tempest-tost, 
Will fill thee with affright! 

In some wild dungeon may’st thou lie, 
And, counting each cold link 

That binds thee to captivity, 
Thy curse shall be—¢o think! 


Go seek the merry banquet-hall, 
Where younger maidens bloom, 

The thought ot me shall make thee there 
Endure a deeper gloom; 

That thought shall turn the festive cup 
To poison while you drink, 

And while false smiles are on thy cheek, 
Thy curse will be—to think! 


Forget me! false one, hope it not! 
When minstrels touch the string, 
The memory of other days 
Will gall thee while they sing; 
The airs | used to love will make 
Thy coward conscience shrink, 
Aye, ev’ry note will have its stin 
Thy curse will be—to think! 


Forget me! No, that shall not be’? 
vil haunt thee in thy sleep, 

In dreams thou’lt cling to slimy rocks 
That overhang the deep; 

Thou ’lt shriek for aid! my feeble arm 
Shall hurl thee from the brink, 

And when thou wak’st in wild dismay, 
Thy curse will be—to think! 


From Miiman’s History of the Jews. 
TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 
ITS DESTRUCTION BY FIRE, UNDER TITUS, 

It was on the 10th of August, the day already 
darkened in the Jewish calender by the de- 
truction of the former Temple by the King of 
Babylon; it was almost passed. Titus withdrew 
again into Antonia, intending the next morning 
to make a general assault. The quiet summer 
evening came on; the setting sun shone for the 
last time-on the snow-white walls and glisten- 
ing pinnacles of the Temple roof. Titus had 
retired to rest; when suddenly a wild and terri- 
ble cry was heard, anda man came rusbing in, 
announcing that the Temple was th Some 


of the besieged, notwithstanding th@@epulse in 
the morning, had sallied out to attawx the men 
who were employed in extinguishing the fires 
about the cloisters. The Romans not merely 
drove them back, but entering the sacred space 
with them, forced their way to the Temple. A 


soldier, without orders, mounting on the shoul- 
ders of one of his comrades, threw a blazing 
brand into a gilded smal! door on the north side 
of the chambers, in the outer building or porch. 
The flames sprung up at once. The Jews ut- 
tered one simultaneous shriek, and grasped 
their swords with a furious determination of re- 
venging and perishing in the ruins of the Tem- 
ple. Titus rushed down with the utmost speed; 
he shouted, he made signs to his soldiers to 
quench the fire; his voice was drowned, and 
his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion. ‘The 
legionaries either could not, or would not hear; 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in 
their furious haste, or stumbling over the 
crumbling ruins, perished with the enemy.— 
Each exhorted the other, and each hurled his 
blazing brand into the inner part of the edifice, 
and then hurried to the work of carnage. The 
unarmed and defenceless people were slain in 
thousands ; they lay heaped, like sacrifices, 
round the altar; thestepsof the temple ran with 
streams of blood, which washed down the 
bodies that lay about. 


Titus found it impossible to check the rage 
of the soldiery; he entered with his officers, and 
surveyed the interior of the sacred edifice. The 
splendour filled them with wonder ; and as the 
flames had not yet penetrated to the holy place, 
he made a last effort to save it, and springing 
forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the 
progress of the conflagration. The centurion, 
Liberalis, endeavoured to force obedience with 
his staff of office; but even respect for the Em- 
peror gave way to the furious animosity against 
the Jews, to the fierce excitement of battle, 
and to the insatiable hope of plunder. The sol- 
diers saw every thing around them radiant with 
gold, which shone dazzlingly in the wild light 
ofthe fiames; they supposed that incalculable 
treasures were Jaid up in the sanctuary. A 
soldier, unperceived, thrust a lighted torch be- 


| tween the hinges of the door; the whole build- 


ing was in flames in an instant. The blinding 
smoke and fire forced the officers to retreat, 
and the noble edifice was left to its fate. 


It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman, 
what was it to the Jew? The whole summit of 
the hill, which commanded the city, blazed like 
a Volcano. One after another the buildings fell 
in with a tremendous crash, and were swal- 
lowed up in the fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar 
were like sheets of flame; the gilded pinnacles 
shone like spires of red light, the gate towers 
sent up tall columns of flame and smoke. The 
neighbouring hills were lighted up; and dark 
groups of people were seen watching in horri- 
ble anxiety the progress of the destruction; the 
walls and heights of the upper city were crowd- 
ed with faces,some pale with the agony of 
despair, others scowling unavailing vengeance. 
The shouts of the Roman soldiery, as they ran 
to and fro, and the howlings of the insurgents 
who were perishing in the tlames, mingled with 
the roaring of the conflagration and the thun- 
dering sound of falling timbers. The echoes 
of the mountains replied, or brought back the 
skrieks of the people on the heights; all the 
walls resounded with screams and wailings ; 
men, who ere expiring with famine, rallied 
their remaining strength to utter a cry of an- 
guish and desolation. 


The slaughter within was even more dread- 
ful than the spectacle from without. Menand 
women, old and young, insurgents and priests, 
and those who fought and those who intreated 
mercy, were hewn down in indiscriminate car- 
nage. The numbers of the slain exceeded that 
of the slayers. ‘The legionaries had to clamber 
over heaps of dead, to carry on the work of 
extermination. John, at the head of some of 
his troops, cut his way through, first into the 
outer court of the Temple; afterwards into the 
upper city. Some of the priests upon the roof 
wrenched off the gilded spikes, with their 
sockets of lead, and used them as missiles 
against the Romans below. Afterwards they 
fled to a.part of the wall, about 14 feet wide; 
they were summoned to surrender; but two of 
them, Mair, son of Belgo, and Joseph, son of 
Dalia, plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The 
treasuries,with all their wealth ofmoney,jewels, 
and costly robes—the plunder which the zealots 
thad laid up—were totally destroyed—nothing 
‘remained but a small part of the outer cloister, 


in which 6,000 unarmed and defenceless people, 


with women and children, had taken refuge. 
These poor wretches, like multitudes of others, 
had been led up tothe Temple by a false prophet, 
who had proclaimed that God commanded all 
the Jews to go up to the temple, where he would 
display his Almighty power to save his people. 
The soldiers set fire to the building ; every soul 
perished. 


Portrait of Bolivar.—The countenance of this 
person is daring, his eyes lively, his skin dry and 
ellow, his hair crispy, his body slender and very 
ony. He possesses sufficient capacity to conceive 
and combine ideas with much promptitude, and at 
the same time to receive a nifultitude of impressions 
without. His imagination is enthusiastic, his pas- 


sions violent; thence arises that liability, a boyish | 


weakness, of divulging his thoughts; and an impetu- 
osity of explication without regard to decency, good 
breeding or religion, in phrases low and offensive to 
those with whom he speaks, especially inferiors. 
Impolitic enterprise, stupid errors, and enormous 
crimes against his country, which he seeks to load 
with a heavy yoke, for the fame of the hero, who 
thinks himself superior to Napoleon, and above com- 
parison with Washington, He wishes to obtain his 
end by intrigue and force, His imagination carries 
him from object to object, and from plan to plan, 
and does not permit him to execute with delibera- 
tion, what he has conceived with audacity. Hisrul- 
ing is absolute command. He spares nothin 
to obtain it; but he pretends always that he detests 
it. His obstinacy is unequalled, and he becomes 
moré excited the more his plans are opposed. He 
frequently changes his plans. He lives in a state 
of continual agitation, always inflamed by passions, 
which make him view with disgust at one moment, 
what he had embraced the moment before. But that 
which excites him most, is his arrangements to com- 
pass the dominion to which he aspires and sacrifices 
all things. 

Justice, public good, private zights, keeping pro- 
mises, social obligations, humsnity and religion are 
held in contempt by him, when they do not minister 
to his ambitious aims, and much more when they 
stand in his way. It is very probable that he may 
be carried off by some violent disorder; at an 
rate, the date of his exit will probably be antici 
pated in consequence of the war which he has 
declared against Peru, and his own countrymen in 
Colombia, who, insted of lamenting, would eclo- 
brate his death, in which all the states of America 
are interested, particularly the Peruvians, who, in 
the imitation of the Israelites, would raise the song 
of the destruction of Pharaoh and all his host. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


FOREIGN SKETCHES, 

We shallnever forget the night we entered Paria. 
It was dar? and gloomy, with nothing but a lamp 
suspendedhere and there in the middle of the street, 
to give on an idea of one of the most splendid cities 
in the wold. The rumbling noise of the Diligence 
over the yavement, only served to render the En 
glish grumbletonians more surly than ever, while 
we seem to be driven along through narrow streets, 
lanes, and alleys, as if by a destiny beyond our con- 
trol. At length, we were set down at the Hotel 
Montmorenty, Rue St. Mare, an establishment re- 
commended to us by some American friends in Lon- 
don. ‘The hostess, Madame David, we found a ve 
agreeable woman, who conversed fluently in Engli 
and French, and gave us the gratifying assurance, 
that our fopd should be served a la mode de Paris. 
or a la mod de Angleterre. Retaining our old par- 
tialities, we bespoke the latter, and accordingly our 
breakfast tible was furnished the next morning with 
beefstake, eggs, rolls, and butter, exactly in the 
style to whieh we had been accustomed. e were 
sadly puzzled to know why there was sueh a — 
ity of size hetween the cofice-pot and cream-pitehers 
the latter absolutely looked the former into insigni- 
ficance; it was not crockery ware, earthen ware, 
or britannia ware, buta simple tin vessel with along 
nose turned up, looking for all the world like a re- 
pository for hot coffee. 

Our first object after our arrival was to call on 
Mr. Wells, the banker, an American gentlema 
whose urbane and hospitable deportment we shal 
never cease to remember. Mr. Wells then resided 
in a large and splendid mansion Aue Vivienne, 
which was open at all times to those Americans whp 
sojourned in Paris. It was here, at a dinner party, 
we had the pleasure of meeting and becoming ao- 

uainted with our unknown travelling companion in 
We Brighton steam packet, and from whom, by the 
by, we parted with the convietion that he was some 
New York merchant on a trading expedition. The 
party was composed entirely of Americans, many of 
them Bostonians, with whom it was a treat to renew 
recollections of other days. 

The eharms of Paris were described with the en- 
thusiasm of a native. ‘ Have you been to the Opera?’ 
said one; ‘ Have you seen Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mars?’ quoth another. ‘ Haye you visited the gal- 
lery of the Louvre?’ inquired a third; ‘ Have you 
viewed the palaee of the Thuilliries?* asked a fourths 
‘have you descended the cemetery of the catacom 
or visited the burial ground of the Pere la chais 
said a fifth; ‘you have doubtless been to St. Cloud 
and Versailles?’ quoth a sixth, and so following, 
till we verily believe we were compelled to give am 
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answer to every one present. Fortunately there 
were no ladies in the drawing room, to have super- 
added their inquiries to those of the other sex; for 
at that time we had been in Paris only three days, 
and had just discovered that we stood upon our own 
legs. At length, our hostess, who is one of the most 
elegant and accomplished women in Paris, entered 
the apartment, and was introduced to the guests; 
immediately after which, the dinner room was 
thrown open, and we took our seats at the table; our 
hostess and her sister occupying the centre. There 
was a vacant plate and chair between them, which 
remained unappropriated several minutes; when sud- 
denly a door opened. Mr. Washington Irving was 
announced, and having bowed to the eompany, and 
given us a lively glance of recognition, place him- 
self in the vacant chair. Had the aceomplished au- 
thor of the ‘Sketch Book’ really dropped from the 
clouds, we could not have been more amazed than 
we were at that moment. We had been previously 
introduced to Mr. Peter Irving, who then sat on 
our right hand; but how to account for the presence 
of Washington Irving in the person whom we had 
seen on board the steamer, puzzled us in the ex- 
treme. The short pepper and salt coat, was ex 
changed for a wave 5 ordang and a plain vest, for 
a rich velvet, from which was suspended a brilliant 
set of watch trinkets. He is below the middle 
stature, with dark grayish hair, and eyes which oc- 
casionally remind one of the expression of his pic- 
ture. Dinner time passed very agreeably, and many 
a glass of rdre Falnerian was drank to the healths 
of the giver, and the lady of the feast. After coffee 
all retired to the drawing room, where wit and ge- 
nius shone in conversation, with scarcely less spirit 
than in print. The Irvings were both in an excel- 
lent vein, especially Washington, whose archery in- 
variably took effeet without wounding its object. 
There was apparently nothing of the pride of au- 
thorship in his manner, Alluding to this party 
sometime afterwards, we were asked by an Ameri- 
can merchant in London ‘if Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving did not fall asleep at the dinner table?” We 
replied ‘*that he had too maxy eyes about him.” — 
Boston Commentator. 


A Prison Anecdote.—An accomplished villain, by 
the name of Jackson, who acknowledged that he had 
been in most of the jails of the United States, was 
sentenced to hard labour for several years in Phila- 
delphia. He gave much trouble, and at length es- 
caped over the wall. He was pursued to Maryland, 
and on his way back escaped again. He was finally 
retaken and lodged in the cells, where full of health, 
and with the high tone of a veteran in erime, he 
boasted of his resolution, and of the impossibility of 
subduing his spirit, or of effecting any change in 
him. But after having been confined for some time, 
an alteration in his deportment became evident, and 
he took oceasion when the inspectors were going 
through the prison, to enter into conversation, and 
inquired how an old comrade in iniquity, who had 
long been confined, had obtained release from the 
cells. The reply was, that, ‘che promised to behave 
well, and that-he had been put upon his honour.” 
“¢ Would you trust mine?” he rejoined. | ** Yes,” it 
was said, if he would pledge it. He didso, was re- 


. leased, went cheerfully to work, behaved with pro- 


priety during the remainder of his time, and has 
never returned.— Sat. Bulletin. 


SIMILARITY OF TASTES. 
Jack Prime could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no Jean, 
And so betwixt them both, 
They licked the platter clean. 
Sone. 

It is the prevailing opinion, that the man and 
woman, in order to be happy in married life, 
should possess the same or similar tastes. But 
that this opinion is very far from being correct, 
it requires very little observation or force of 
reasoning to decide. Apart from the sublime 
and venerable stanza, which we haye quoted 
above, it is evident that where the tastes of 
two persons are fixed on the same article, and 
there is barely enough for one, there may be 

uarrelling and jangling for its possession. On 
the contrary, where the tastes are different, 
there is greater chance of both being gratified. 

In a turkey or chicken there are two kinds 
of meat, the white and the brown. Ladies 
usually prefer the former, the gentlemen the 


latter, as is sufficiently obvious to any body 


who has paid the least attention to the subject. 
“Madam, what part shall I help you to?” “A 


piece of the breast, sir, if you please.” «Sir 


what part would you prefer?” “ The side bone, 
if convenient—or if not, the upper joift of the 
leg.” Such are the answers of the different 
sexes. And the inference is, that Nature, in 
forming certain kinds of poultry, had an eye to 
matrimonial connexions, and by constituting 
both brown and white meats in the same fow], 
intended to provide against the miseries of con- 
jugal strife. “This adaptation of meats to.the 
taste is particularly convenient inthe matter of 
a chicken, which affording exactly a breakfast 
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for two, the husband and wife may sip ‘their 
coffee, eat their toast, and pick their chicken 
bones, without ever making them a bone of 
contention. 

By too great a similarity of tastes, some of 
the most valuable gifts of fortune may be turn- 
ed to bitterness and strife. Among the enjoy- 
ments of human life, the comforts of the fire- 
side and hearth are entitled to a high rank. 
And yet if the man and wife both prefer the 
same corner, there may be quarrelling for the 
possession. While the cheerful fire blazes on 
the hearth, and invites to social harmony and 
comfort, the sparks of conjugal] disagreement 
may arise, pouting may ensue, cool words may 
follow, short answers may succeed, hard names 
may be called, criminations may take place, 
recriminations may enter in, and pulling caps 
may be the consequence. Unluckily there is 
but one right and one left corner to a fire-place; 
of course, a similarity of tastes in the married 
pair must find it exceedingly difficult to be 
gratified. But ifthe happy couple are endow- 
ed with different tastes, so that the husband 
will be satisfied with one corner and the wife 
with the other, there will be no left corner, and 
all will be right. The husband may sit snug 
and comfortable in one nook, smoking his pipe 
and roasting his shins to his heart’s content; 
while in the other his wife may mend a shirt, 
ply the knitting needle, or read a treatise on 
cookery; and both man and wife be as happy 
as the happiest. 

But if we were allowed to peep behind the 
curtains, perhaps weshould find that a similari- 
ty of tastes might cause uncomfortable nights 
as well as disagreeable days. If the conjugal 
pair should both happen to prefer the right or 
the left side of the bed, instead of pleasant 
dreams, the night might be spent in most un- 
pleasant altercations. As thus: 

* My dear, you know I prefer the right side 
of the bed.” 

“ And, my dear, you know I prefer the right 
side of the bed.” 

*‘ My dear! Don’t call me déar, without you 
can use me better, I beg on ye.” 

“ OQ, very well, my dear, I did’nt mean any 
thing by it.” 

“ ‘That's the way you always treat me, so it 
is, you barbarous man. I'll break my heart.” 

“ But I’m determined you shant break mine 
—and so if you please, I’ll go to sleep.” 

Sleep may possibly visit the eyes of the fond 
pair. But alas! it must be uncomfortable to go 
to sleep with words of discord on their lips— 
and all, because they happen to possess a taste 
for the same side of the bed. We would not, 
indeed, aver that such a thing is likely to hap- 
pen very often; but ifit should take place but 
once in a century, it would help to strengthen 
our arguments in favour of dissimilarity of 
tastes between the married couple. 

We might very easily extend this article, but 
we hope our readers, who are about to take to 
themselves partners for life—* for better or 
for worse’—are resolved in their own minds 
to have no “ worse” about it, and therefore 
will attend seriously to the consideration of 
tastes. Our design was merely to give them 
a few hints—knowing as we do, that a word 
to the wise is sufficient—and that if they will 
not be convinced by what we have said, aided 
by their own reflections, they would not profit 
if we should write a volume.—W. Y. Constel- 
lation. 


— 


Madam Royall.—We have not heard of this 
Queen of literature and refinement for a long time 
until we saw a pretty warmly peppered article in 
the Montgomery (Alabama) Planter’s Gazette, an- 
nouncing her arrival in that place. The editor de- 
scribes ‘ her figure’ as that ¢ of a hatter’s block on a 
whiskey barrel,’ and ‘her eye’ as a ‘fiery orb,’ 
which glows upon you with an expression intending 
to denote vast condescension. 

She says, she is a ‘ people’s woman,’ (which, we 
suppose, means a woman for the people’s money,) 
and that she alone has preserved them from being 
duped and hoodwinked; that, ‘poor things,’ they 
sit idle and gaping, while the designing and ipsidi- 
ous are plucking them of every feather; but that she 
will guard them as a hen her brood; that she has de- 
voted to them her time and talents!! Wonderful 
goodness! Amazing benevolence!! The wife of 
Augustus was styled the mother of the common- 
wealth; has not Mrs. Anne Royall an equal claim to 
-be dignified with the appellation of ‘Mother of the 
Republic?? Of most unabashed impudence, and 
ny Sones, she has become a common nui- 
sance to country; and in every part, by dint of 


solicitation and abuse, she disposes of her vile and 
slanderous writings. She says, that in Milledge- 
ville she saw but one an, and he was drunk | 
all the while; and with the officers of the army, in 


the Indian nation, she wis particularly affronted.— 
Bost. Trav. 

Lorenzo Dow is preaching at Washington city. 
This anecdote is related of fim as a well authenti- 
cated fagt-At the close of a religious meeting, he 
observed that he was inclined to Matrimony, If 
any lady of his congregation had similar inclinations, 
she was requested to rise. A lady a little advanced 
in life, gave the required intimation. Lorenzo vi- 
sited her—she became his wife, and shared her for- 
tune with him. 


EARLY NOTICE OF THE USE oF "TEA BY THE 
CuinEseE.—The Arabian traveller Wahab, 
who visited China in the ninth century, speak- 
ing of the revenues of the empire, says, “ The 
Emperor reserves to himself the revenues aris- 
ing from the salt mines, and from a certain herb 
which the people drank with hot water, and 
of which such quantites were sold in all the 
cities as produced enormous sums. This shrub, 
called tah by the Chinese, was more bushy 
than the pomegranate tree, and of a more 
agreeable perfume. The people poured boiling 
water on the leaf of the tah, and drank the de- 
coction, which was thought to be efficacious 

in curing all sorts of diseases.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE EXPLANATION. 

Louisa Burton was the eldest daughter of a 
fond and doating father. Mr. Burton, by useful 
industry, had acquired a handsome fortune, which 
he did not hoard up to receive a miser’s homage; 
but laid it under contribution, whenever he was 
satisfied that the object of the call was to serve 
any valuable end. He fondly doated upon his 
children,—yet it was not so much his wish to 
see them ‘‘shine” in the world, as it was to fit 
them to be useful to themselves and others. 
And he early instilled into their minds habits of 
industry, and procured for his daughters such an 
education as would fit them for useful house- 
wives, rather than to flutter in the drawing 
room,—the mere gilded butterflies of a season. 

Lcuisa was not a positive “ beauty,”—yet she 
was hardly ctherwise. But she possessed that 
beauty of mind which outlives the ravages of en- 
vious time, and the certain decay of mere exter- 
nal appearances. Her skin, though not “lily 
white,” had the freshness indicative of health 
and sprightliness, and the carnation tint of her 
cheeks spoke volumes in favour of early rising, 
while the mellow brightness of her keen black 
eye made such an impression upon the beholder, 
as is not easily effaced. Miss Burton was re- 
spected, admired, and even loved, by many be- 
fore they were aware of the predominance of 
that passion. And, among the numerous train 
of her admirers, were Edward Sumner and 
Francis De Lacy. Yet two could hardly be 
found with so many, and so differing attributes. 
De Lacy had a cold and worldly heart, making 
his calculations in dollars and cents. Sumner 
was just the reverse. To a heart naturally warm 
and susceptible, he added a sound judgment, 
and a taste for literary attainments. De Lacy 
calculated solely upon his money and his lands 
for his success in the world, and never suffered 
his thoughts to range beyond the halo that these 
formed around him. Sumner calculated upon 
none of these things, for he did not possess them. 
But he calculated upon the exercise of his own 
talents and industry. And with these he set 
about fitting himself for the profession of the 
law, which was completed about the time our 
story commences. 

At this time, according to the vulgar phrase, 
he was barely “even with the world.” It was 
at this time, when he was about to leave the 
village that contained the sum of all his wishes, 
except a laudable desire for ‘‘honest fame,” 
that he clothed his thoughts with “ winged 


“ 


she 


words,” and made audible professions to Miss 
Burton of his affection for her. It was one after- 
noon of a pleasant day in May, 18—, when Ed- 
ward and Louisa set in the parlour of her father, 
each amusipg the other with the piquancy and 
sprightliness of their conversation, when Louisa 
inquired with an earnestness and anxiety in her _ 
look and manner, of which she was not aware— 
“and do you really leave town so soon, Mr. 
Sumner?” 

“T leave in to-morrow’s stage,” answered Ed- 
ward, and his lip quivered as he spoke it. “Yes,” 
continued he, “to-morrow I leave my native vil- 
lage to launch into the broad ocean of busy life. 
My circumstances are not unknown to you. Tam 
not fortune’s favoured child—but I am about to 
start on fortune’s errand; to seek some spot more 
congenial to the business of my profession—and, 
when I am away, it will not be strange if my 
thoughts occasionally should stray back to the 
scenes of my childhood—to the endearments of 
home—to the numerous friends I leave behind— 
and, when making up the sum of my reminis- 
cences, if I should presume to indulge a thought 
of you, how much may I count upon being re- 
membered in return?” 

‘*1 trust I shall not be the first to lose the re- 
collection of a friend,” was her reply. 

**T hope you will take no offence,” said Sum- 
ner, ** when I frankly confess that I am more to 
you than a cold and calculating world usually 
imply by the term of ‘friend.’ And, if I have 
not mistaken the expression of your counte- 
nance, when we have discoursed of the delight- 
ful scene of two fond lovers interchanging vows 
of constancy and mutual Jove, we both partook 
something of the spirit of the subject of our con- 
versaton.” 

“ Since you show yourself so good a proficient 
in the language of the passions,” said Louisa, 
“Tshaill not attempt to dispute the correctness 
of yoar interpretation.” 

‘*T would not make you confess too much, 
Louisa, “but since you have acknowledged the 
correctness of my interpretation, I would ask it 
as a special favour to be permitted to enjoy the 
luxury of beguiling the tediousness of time in the 
solitude of strangers by writing to you.”’ 

It is sufficient to add, that the terms of their 
correspondence were agreed upon without dif- 
ficulty, and before parting, each promised upon 
the altar of mutual affection, that the frequency 
of their correspondence should serve as addi- 
tional manifestations of the love they had pro- 
fessed. 

_ Edward promised to return and claim her for . 
his bride, as soon as his business should afford 
him the means of supporting a family respecta- 
bly, and Louisa had consented to become his 
wife, poor as he was, rather than wed a man 
with a fortune, but who possessed none of those 
fine feelings of love and affection, congenial 
with her own. 

The next morning Edward bid adicu to- 
“sweet home,” and “all his soul held dear,’ 
and located himself about one hundred miles 
distant, in one of the numerous flourishing vil- 
lages of the Green Mountain state. Here, by an 
untiring application to his business, he acquired 
the reputation of an “able lawyer,” and an 
“honest man.” Nor did he forget his promise 
to write to Louisa. 

De Lacy for some time had resided in the 
family of Mr. Burton as a boarder, uutil he was 
almost reckoned one of the family. Francis 
watched the advances that Edward was evidently 
making in the affections of Miss Burton, with 
no ordinary degree of interest, But, in peace 
as well as war, he had learned that the “‘ bette™ 
part of valour was discretion,” and he viewed it 
all with apparent indifference, hoping that some 
freak of fortune yet might blast the prospects of 
Edward. But, when he came to be relieved of 
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the presence of Edward, he imagined that some- 

‘thing might be done. He endeavoured to divert 
the current of her affections by numberless little 
assiduitier, which he would have her understand 
to be result of pure friendship,—but they sa- 
youred so strong of selfishness, the moving 
spring of all his actions, that they entirely failed 
of their intended effect. Yet Miss Burton, with 
a magnanimity worthy of herself, and her sex, 
treated him at all times with becoming civility. 
The overflowing of her generous heart, would 
never permit her to triumph in the pain that De 
Lacy felt, in consequence of his offers being re- 
jected. To anaturally generous heart, she add- 
ed the fruits of practical piety, and always made 
it a duty, to study the happiness of those around 
her. 

One fortnight after she had parted with Ed- 
ward, the mail brought a letter from him, which 
was handed to her by Francis himself, who had 
been in the habit, when taking his own letters 
from the Post Office, to take those belonging to 
the family of Mr. Burton. This letter contained 
nothing to contradict the doctrine of Campbell, 
that, 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


But the letter possessed the same inspiration 
that they both felt, the evening before they part- 
ed. The letter was promptly answered by Louisa, 
with as warm expressions of love and unaltera- 
ble attachment, as it contained. 

This letter was a fresh damper upon the hopes 
of De Lacy, and he safely concluded that he 
might as well give up the pursuit as continue it 
longer, if this correspondence continued. And 
he fixed a deadly purpose in his heart, that if his 
own happiness could be built up, he would do 
what he could to reduce the happiness d ano- 
ther to a level with his own. 

Mail after mail arrived—week after week, and 
month after month passed away, and nomore 
tidings came of Edward. Again and again would 
Louisa open Edward’s letter, and put every pos- 
sible construction upon it, to account for his 
silence,--and then she would try to recollect 
what her letter to him contained, that could pos- 
sibly have given him offence. And these expe- 
dients all failed,——and then she would resolve 
to write again: but her own womanly pride, and 
her sense of propriety, would refuse to let her 
go on. 

“If he feels all that love for me that he has so 
often expressed, a mere equivocal expression in 
my letter could not so soon have extinguished 
it. Or if he had not received my letter he cer- 
tainly would have written again before this 
time.” And with these reflections she deter- 
mined to think as little of it as possible. But it 
was a subject in which she was too immediately 
interested to be forgotten at once. Yet she 
maintained an inviolable secresy, except with 
two or three of her most confidential friends. 
But the state of affairs afforded ample amuse- 
ment for all the village gossips. 

**It is just as | expected,” said a certain Miss 
of an uncertain age, “I never knew it fail; Louisa 
Burton, with all her ‘ prime and fire,’ by leaning 
on two stools, at last has come to the ground.” 

“] wonder,” said another, ‘if what they say 
is true, that Louisa has at last sold herself for 
money, and is going to marry that twistical De 
Lacy, after all she has said about marrying for 
‘love’ ” 

<«] always knew,” said a third, “that Edward 
Sumner never cared such a terrible sight about 
Louisa Burton. I knew that he could not beso 
void of common sense, as to be entirely blind to 
all her failings.”? But this soon ceased to be the 
subject of conversation, and it for a time was for- 

gotten. Butacircumstance not long aftertran- 
‘spired, which afforded a finer theme for every 


§ossipping genius. 


Near a year had now elapsed since Louisa had 
received any intelligence of Edward. 

‘*Perhaps you will find something in that 
which you will like to read,” said De Lacy, hand- 
ing Louisa a newspaper;--and, with an air of 
seeming satisfaction in his countenance, walked 
out of the room. Her eye soon glanced at the 
hymenial department, and she read, ' 

** Married, on the Ist inst., at B——, Edward 
Sumner, Esq. Attorney at Law, to the amiable 
Miss Amelia Jane Donaldson.” 

The conviction of what she had before been 
urged to believe, but which she pertinaciously 
refused, now forced itself upon the mind. She 
remained spell bound, in the position in which 
she read the article, long enough to take a humid 
glance back to the time of Edward’s departure; 
and heave one sigh for the instability of all hu- 
man affairs and affections, She now retired to 
her chamber, and it is not to be set down to her 
as a reproach, if she occasionally thought, what 
has so often been repeated, that 

‘* Men’s vows are brittle things.”’ 


And here we shall leave her to the undisturb- 
ed enjoyment of her own reflections, and shift 
the scene to Edward Sumner. 


Louisa’s letter was received by Edward the 
second day after it was written, and its contents 
were deyoured up with as much avidity as Des- 
demona devoured up the discourse of Othello. 
And the letter was again read, and again repe- 
rused, before he was satisfied to lay it aside. His 
whole soul was poured out in boyish devoted- 
ness, upon this first written pledge of her affec- 
tion. He waited as long as the ardour of his 
attachment would permit, and he wrote another 
letter to Louisa. His constant and anxious in- 
quiries at the Post Office, showed the value he 
set upon the answer he expected in return. But 
he learned the fallibility of human calculation, 
for the first fortnight brought him nothing but 
disappointment, which sin, by turns, he visited 
upon every agency in the conveyance of letters. 
He wrote again and again, and as often was he 
disappointed in receiving any answer. Months 
at last passed away, which served not in the 
least to mitigate the intensity of his feelings. He 
taxed his thinking faculties heavily, to invent 
some reason for the unexpected turn of fortune. 
But all in vain. He was almost constrained to 
believe that she had been * the first to lose the 
recollection of a friend.” He once resolved to 
go in person and ascertain the fact. But his 
natural pride checked him in this resolve. ‘If 
Lam deceived,” thought he, “1 will not be a sup- 
pliant of my deceiver, Ihave enough fortitude, 
and enough of the spirit of a man to brave so 
small a disappointment.”” And he endeavoured 
to make himself believe that he cared very little 
about it. He plunged deeper in business. He 
made his books his companions. He drew his 
briefs a little longer, merely to consume time. 
And, when deisure—that enemy to all repose to 
a troubled spirit--was likely to overtake him, 
he would whistle some lively air, and keep the 
time with his foot, as much as possible to deceive 
himself in the state of his own feelings. But 
all would not do. The delusion would soon 
pass, and the idea that he once had been loved, 
and now slighted, would recur to him with in- 
creased force, and even invade the sanctuary of 
his sleep. He felt that ‘*hope deferred,” was 
worse than “ flat despair,” and at last determined 
upon one more expedient. 


In the same village with Louisa, lived a Mr. 
Wilson, who had been formerly the friend and 
intimate of Mr. Sumner. ‘To him he wrote con- 
fidentially, and gave him a history of the affair, 
and requested him to make an investigation, and 
communicate to him the result of his inquiries. 


= 


This letter from Sumer to Wilson, was received 


afew days after the notice of Edward’s marriage 
appeared in the paper. Wilson was glad of an 
opportunity to render an assistance to his friend, 
in so important an affair, and immediately set 
himself about the task; which resulted in the 
disclosure of a plot which had nearly proved 
fatal to the happiness of Edward and Louisa. 
Wilson found by inquiry at the Post Office, that 
Mr. Sumner’s letter had been received there, and 
delivered to Mr. De Lacy. He found by inquiry 
of Miss Burton, to whom the letters were direct- 
ed, that she had not received them. The whole 
secret was now out. The printer was next 
called upon, and the forged manuscript of Sum- 
ner’s marriage was found to be in De Lacy’s hand 
writing. These facts, together with the paper 
containing the marriage notice, were transmitted 
to Edward by Mr. Wilson. Edward lost notime 
in hastening to his ‘‘ native village,” where he 
was joyfully received by Louisa, to whom, after 
mutual and satisfactory explanations, he was 
shortly after married. And De Lacy, after hav- 
ing his ** money and lands” Jaid under a heavy 
contribution to pay the price of his perfidy, sunk 
into that scorn and contempt, which he so justly 
merited. H. M. 
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THE WEST. 

We have been endeavouring for sometime 
past to induce some of the numerous young men 
who are wasting their early years in indolence, 
in the purlieus and by-places of our principal 
and populous cities, to emigrate westward. All 
the information we have been able to acquire, 
with respect to the advantages derived from such 
emigration, is flattering. The resources of this 
state alone, are beyond the dreams of the most 
imaginative poet. The revolution effected in 
the value of the lands of Schuylkill county, by 
the discovery of the coal mines; the navigation 
of the Allegheny by steam; the mineral disco- 
veries of Wyoming Valley, and the abundant 
fertility of other portions of the state rendered 
more valuable by inland navigation, are circum- 
stances which, in themselves, afford high grati- 
cation to the people of Pennsylvania, and abun- 
dant inducements for emigration, to the man of 
industry and enterprise. 


Let those who are anxious for employment, 
and willing to undergo privations, and be perse- 
veringly industrious, wander westward. Ame- 
rica is still the land of promise, despite of the 
thousands, who, for several years past, have emi- 
grated from other countries. Look at the ad- 
venturous daring of the trappers. Many of the 
expeditions that of late years have been fitted 
out for the Rocky Mountains, have been com- 
posed of the most intrepid and intelligent sons 
of the west. They have forsaken the hearths of 
their kindred, and the companionship of their 
fondest friends for years, and wandered forth 
among the savage inhabitants of the wilderness, 
in a persevering attempt to acquire that which 
is so important to their rank and well being in 
society. It is a dangerous and arduous, but 
when successful, a highly lucrative enterprise. 
At some future time, we will endeavour to give 
a minute history of one of these expeditions, To 
the young, unemployed, and enterprising, we 
reiterate— 

* Westward the march of empire takes its way.’’ 


One of the daily papers of this city, the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, has contained several editorial 
particles of late, the general drift of which, is hos- 

tility to any national system of education. Mr. 
Gouge, the editor of the Gazette, is a man of 


fine natural capacities and extensive reading; 


———— 
but his notions have a somewhat too eccentrit 


and philosophic cast, ever to have much effect 
upon the minds of the people. In most of the 
questions he has advocated for several years 
past, he has been singularly unfortunate--if we 
except the abolishment of bank notes in this 
state of a less denomination than five dollars, a 
measure that he advocated with much success 
and zeal. The fact is, the editor of the Gazette 
is too much of a political economist, and too fond 
of abstract reasoning, to make a popular editor, 
although he is doubtless one of the most intel- 
ligent writers of the day. 

His opposition to a national system of educa- 
tion, is perhaps one of the most unfortunate mea- 
sures he ever indulged in. The ground of his 
objection is, that children never can be pro- 
perly educated until their parents are enlight- 
ened, both morally and mentally; hence he would 
have editors endeavour to enlighten the sire 
before they attempt so to benefit the son. It 
strikes us as a singular doctrine, simply because 
it seems the most reasonable method of making 
good parents by a national system for educating 
children, so that when they become parents they 
may feel the salutary effects of early instruction. 
The Gazette admits this, but asks with a trium- 
phant tone, ‘* who are to educate the children 
of the present generation?’ Who? We can 
think of no others than competent teachers, an 
abundance of whom can readily be obtained at 
moderate salaries, It is useles to enter into a 
long discussion of the merits of the proposition 
to establish national schools. In a little while 
the national debt will be liquidated, and it will 
require all the ingenuity of our legislators to 
divine how properly to employ the overplus of 
the revenue. How better could that superabun- 
dance be devoted than in placing the means of 
instruction in the power of all—that the children 
of the poor may enjoy the same immunities in 
this respect with the offspring of the rich! It is 
admitted on all hands, that nothing is so effec- 
tive in the prevention of crime as mental culti- 
vation. Most vices spring from ignorance, and 
none to a greater extent than that devastating 
curse, intemperance. In afew years the amount 
saved to the country, from the suppression of 
this evil, and its calamitous consequences, would 


‘be nearly, if not quite, equivalent to the entire 


sum expended in a course of national instruc- 
tion. If, then, these are facts, and any one who 
will sufficiently investigate the subject will dis- 
cover they are, we say that no measure should be 
advocated with more perseverance and patriot- 
ism, than that of establishing a national system 
of education, 


‘Tur New York Dairy Sentinet.—This is 
the title of a daily journal established in New 
York, professedly to advocate the interests of 
the working men. It is a print conducted with 
signal ability, and every way worthy of the pa- 
tronage of the working men throughout this 
country. The editorial articles are written ina 
pure, gentlemanly, and elevated style, and prove 
conclusively that the editor is a person of no 
ordinary mind. The proprietors of the publi- 
cation must not take it unkindly when we state, 
that the circulation of their journal is much 
injured in this city, by the irregularity with 
which the paper is received, 

The New York Courier, of a late date, censures 
with just severity Messrs. Tyler and Tazewell, 
of Virginia, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Tredell, of North Carolina, Senators of the 
United States, who are known to be advocates 
of the doctrine, that all editors should be pro- 
scribed, and considered ineligible to office, It 
would be well if the editors of this country 
would hereafter consign the names of these gen- 
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rm , to the merited oblivion from which they 


peen drawn only by the exertions of those 
3 whom they now proscribe. They would 
jearn that there is more genuine talent de- 
to the press of this country, than it will 
pe their lot to possess; and they will also 
,, that the people of this country will toler- 
ho species of proscription that is not founded 
orality and justice. It is a duty which edi- 
owe to themselves, never to support any 
for office whose sentiments are in unison 
, those of Messrs. Tyler, Tazewell & Co. 
{jis end we invite the co-operation of every 
,jigent and independent journalist through- 
country. 
this miscellany we do not pretend to discuss 
ects of a political character, but in a ques- 
sof this cast we feel imperatively called upon 
ynd our voice in aid of our contemporaries, 
their political views in accordance with our 
or otherwise. It is true, that there are 
se attached to the editorial corps, whose 
ds are imbecile, and whose principles are 


h have been nominated to the Senate for 
sce, it would be nothing more than a duty 
the nation to reject them; but in se- 
il cases of a recent nature, men of the first 
ents, who are high in the esteem of the peo- 
, have been rejected, and on no other 
punds than because they were the able con- 


illers of the press, Let some of our arrogant 
nators look to this! 


The Bangor Register calls our paper a well 
mducted and valuable quarto, but adds, “ three 
the editor’s selected pieces in his last number 
re inserted without the least credit, as to their 
iginal sources, though neither of them are 
ur weeks old,” This charge will convince our 
aders of two things—the first, that we are ex- 
essively careless—and the other, that we con- 
inue to make our pages as novel and entertain- 
ng as possible. Our friend of the Register is 
rong, however, in saying we complain as to 
smilar treatment from cthers. We have long 
since been reconciled at seeing our precious 
contributions travelling through half the papers 
in the country, without the most remote ac- 
knowledgment of their original source; and as 
to complaining, it is not our nature, and if it 
were, it would be whistling against the wind. 
We thank the Register for its kind opinion, and 
tust better to deserve it hereafter. 


The Catskill Recorder has given us a gentle 
ap. The editor says:— 


“We do not wish to have our opinion pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, and sent all over the union, 
as is sometimes the case; but we will say to our 
own readers, who are fond of miscellaneous and 
literary reading, that the Album is a cheap and 
agreeable super-royal quarto, full of racy and 
entertaining matter, and afforded as cheap as 
any publication of the kind in the union. It 
would be better, in our opinion, if Mr. Morris 
would let the steam on, and manufacture a little 
more of his favourite poetry, for his own paper. 
But he has learned a better road to popularity, 
and sends his musings abroad, to appear where 


oer we be better received, in English periodi- 


Thank you, friend Gates. After all our scur- 
vy abuse, this is kind treatment and generous. 
There is a magnanimity in it, that despite of 
any ill feeling we may have nurtured heretofore, 
we cannot but admire and applaud. 

**The American Monthly Magazine,” for May, 
is before us, The first twenty pages and upwards, 
are occupied with a dull article discussing the rights 
of the Cherokee Indians. It throws no new light on 
the subject, and is not calculated for a journal of the 
Magazine’s caliber. There are two or three articles 
of a more amusing east in the present number, which 
deserve attention. The piece of poetry at the head 


raved. If any proper evidence is given that | ¥ 
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of **the Editor’s Table,” is graceful; that paper, 
however, is excessively dull, with the exception of 
the extracts from the works of Philip Sidney, to 
whose memory the editor pays the following just 
tribute: 


**Glorious Sidney! It stirs the blood warmly 
about one’s heart to think of him. It is somewhat 
late in the day to eulogize him, but his bright hé- 
nour and his beautiful career, are among our earliest 
historical recollections, and we have remembered it 
since with the passionate interest that in every one’s 
mind, burns in, with an enamel of love, some one of 
the bright images presented in boyhood. You have 
some such idol of fancy, I dare answer for it, reader 
of mine—some young [for young he must be, or af- 
fection stiffens into respect}—some young and fa- 
mous, and withal courtly, and perhaps ‘ beautiful’ 
winner of a name, It is Gaston de Foix, perhaps, 
with his fierce thirst for glory, [the pictures of him 
by the old masters are models of manly mon or 
the Fourth Henry, with his temper of romance, | the 
handsomest man in his kingdom] or, [if you love 

our classics} Alcibiades, [you forget of course that 
he was a voluptuary | or the generous Antony, [Shak- 
speare’s, rather than the historian’s] or if you loved 
boys, [a strange but beautiful passion of the ancients] 
Hylas, or Endymion, or Pheton, [he cleared the 
first few planets in fine style] or some other formo- 
sis puer adored and sung by the glorious old bards 
upon the shores of Tiber or Ilyssus. He rises to 
your minds as I mention it—a figure of graceful 
outh, the slight and elegant proportions of the boy, 
just ripening into the muscular fulness of manhood 
—his neck rising with a free majesty from his shoul- 
ders, and his eye kindling with some passing thought 
of glory, answered by the proud and deliberate curv- 
ings of his lip, and the animated expansion of his 
nostril, You see him with your mind’s eye—the 
classic model and classic dream of your scholar- 
days, when the sound of the leaves in the tree over 
you had the swell of an hexameter in your ear, and 
your thoughts came in Latin, and a-line of Homer 
sprung to your lips in your involuntary soliloquies. 
Ah! those were days for dreams! who would notlet 
slip the straining grasp of manhood—be it at wealth, 
fame, oe for which he is flinging his 
youth and gladness and all his best treasures behind 
him—to be once more the careless dreamer that he 
was—to lie once more upon a hillside and forget 
everything in the unquestioned and unshadowed 
blessedness of a boy!” 


It is when indulging in such poetical but beauti- 
tiful rhapsodies that the editor of the Magazine is 
particularly happy.—He should endeavour to render 
the contents of his work more various. 


In an interval of leisure, we have run our eye 
hastily through a volume of Mrs, Hemans’s poetry. 
Newspaper editors seldom find opportunity to in- 
dulge with any luxury among the rarer walks of lite- 
rature. ‘There is such a grasping for novelty, such 
a struggle for the first transcript of the current news 
of the day, among which steamboat disasters, mur- 
ders and fires hold so conspicuous a place, that the 
curiosity is endeavoured to be satisfied rather than 
the mind. Hence it is that most of our newspapers 
do not hold that proper censorship over the literary 
productions of the times which it is incumbent upon 
them to do. Their conductors are constantly em- 
ployed in seeking out matter more congenial to the 
appetites of their readers, and the consequence is, 
that many of the current journals of the present day, 
instead of being mediums for the utterance of lofty 
sentiment and sound maxims, are used for the grati- 
fication of coarser appetites. But it is idle to com- 
plain. Such is human nature, and such it is likely 
to continue. 

Those who know nothing of Mrs. Hemans’s ge- 
nius, beyond what is displayed in the verses that 
reach us through the newspapers, and which have 
been written for a stipulated compensation for some 
of the English periodicals, can form no estimate of 
the deep fountain of her pure morality or the glit- 
tering beauty of her matchless intellect. ‘‘ The 
Siege of Valencia,” the ** Vespers of Palermo,” the 
League of the Alps,” and the Forest Sanctuary,” 
are monuments of a genius of the most exalted cha- 
racter, and contain passages of thrilling, fervent 
and exquisite poetry. Read the following portrait: 


** She is as one, 
Who, at the trumpet’s sudden call, hath risen 
From the gay banquet, and in scorn cast down 
The wine-cup, and the garland, and the lute 
Of festal hours, for the good spear and helm, 
Besceming sterner tasks.—Her eye hath lost 
The beam which laugh’d upon th’ awakening heart, 
E’en as morn breaks o’er earth. But far within 
Its full dark orb, a light hath sprung, whose source 
Lies deeper in the soul.—And let the torch 
Which but illumed the glittering pageant, fade! 
The altar-flame, i’ th’ sanctuary’s recess, 
Burns quenchless, being of heaven !—She hath put on 
Courage, and faith, and generous constancy, 


Ev’n asa late.—Ay, men look on her, 
As she goes forth serenely to her tasks, 

Binding the warrior’s wounds, and bearing fresh 
Cool draughts to fever’d lips; they look on her, 
Thus moving in her beautiful arra 

Of gentle fortitude, and bless the fair 

Majestic vision, and unmurmuring turn 

Unto their heavy toils.” 


And here the description of a patriot’s death is ad- 
mirable: 


there are times, 
When all that hopeless courage can achieve 
But sheds a mournful beauty o’er the fate 
Of those who die in vain. 
Who dies in vain 


Upon his country’s war-fields, and within 

The shadow of her altars?—Feeble heart! 

I tell thee that the voice of noble blood, 

Thus pour’d for faith and freedom, hath a tone 
Which, from the night of ages, from the gulf 
Of death, shall burst, and make its high appeal 
Sound unto earth and heaven! Ay, let the land, 
Whose sons, through centuries of wo, have striven, 
And perish’d by her temples, sink awhile, 
Borne down in conflictJ—But immortal seed, 
Deep by heroic suffering, hath been sown 

On all her ancient hills; and generous hope 
Knows that the soil, in its good time, shall yet 
Bring forth a glorious harvest!—Earth receives 
Not one red drop, from faithful hearts, in vain.” 


And here is a woman’s senhtiment:— 


** Ay—they that fix 
Affection’s perfect trust, or aught of earth, 
Have many a dream to start from!” 


What beautiful morality is couched in this:— 


** Heaven doth work 
By many agencies; and in its hour 
There is no insect which the summer breeze 
From the green leaf shakes trembling, but may serve 
Its deep unsearchable purposes, as well 
As the great ocean, or th’ eternal fires, 
Pent in carth’s caves!” 


It is strange what a kindling of spirit there is in 
the following passage, coming as it does from a wo- 
man. It greatly reminds us of a scene in Scott’s 
novel of Ivanhoe. 


** Calm thy noble heart, 
Thou wilt not pass away without thy meed, 
Nay, rest thee on my bosom. 
Cheer thee yet! 

Our knights have spurr’d to rescue. —There is now 
A whirl, a mingling of all terrible things, 
Yet more appalling than the fierce distinctness 
Wherewith they moved before!—I see tall plumes 
All wildly tossing o’er the battle’s tide, 
Sway’d by the wrathful motion, and the press 
Of desperate meu, as cedar-boughs by storms. 
Many a white streamer there is dyed with blood, 
Many a false corselet broken, many a shield 
Pierced through!—Now, shout for sim. shout! 
Lo! javelins with a moment’s brightness cleave 
The thickening dust, and barbed steeds go down 
With their helm’d riders!—Who, but One, can tell 
How spirits part amidst that fearful rush 
And trampling on of furious multitudes? 

Gonzalez.—Thou’rt silent!—See’st thou more?— 

My soul grows dark. 
Hernandez.—And dark and troubled, as an angry 
sea, 

Dashing sonte gallant armament in scorn 
Against its rocks, is all on which I gaze! 
—I can but tell thee how tall spears are cross’d, 
And lances seem to shiver, and proud helms 
To lighten with the stroke !—But round the spot, 
Where, like a storm-feii’d mast, our standard sank, 
The heat of battle burns.” 


The above extracts are from the Siege of Valen- 
cia. Here is a fine passage from the Vespers of 
Palermo: 


66 Mozitalba. Youth! Ask me not, 
But listen!—I drew near my own fair home; 
There was no light along its walls, no sound 
Of bugle pealing from the watch-tower’s height 
At my approach, although my trampling steed 
Made the earth ring; yet the wide gates were thrown 
All open.—Then my heart misgave me first, 
And on the threshold of my silent hall 
I paused a moment, and the wind swept by 
With the same deep and dirge-like tone which 
pierced 
My soul e’en now.—I call’d—my struggling voice 
Gave utterance to my wife’s, my children’s, names; 
They answer’d not—I roused my failing strength, 
And wildly rush’d within—And they were there. 
Raimond. And was all well? 
Montalba. Ay, well!—for death is well, 
And they were all at rest!—I see them yet, 
Pale in their innocent beauty, which had fail’d 
To stay th’ assassin’s arm!” 


Would we had space, and it would gratify the dis- 
position of our readers to quote at still greater ex- 
tent, but there are so few to whom a pure percep- 
tion of the beautiful belongs, that we forbear, 

After this encomium from one more addicted to 
pore over congress details and legislative speeches, 
than wander in the gardens of the Muses, we trust 
that our female readers, at least, will make them- 


selves conversant with the poetry of one who is an 
honour alike to her age and sex.—Jnguirer. 


At a late highly respectable meeting of citizens in 
Gallatin, Tennessee, a committee was appointed 
**to draw up a report expressive of the opinions en- 
tertained of the private virtues of Mrs. Exiza H. 
Hovusron, and whether her amiable character has 
received any injury among those acquainted with her 
in consequence of the late unfortunate occurrence 
between her and her husband, General Samvgs 
Hovsrton, late Governor of the state of Tennessee,” 

The following report was made by the committee, 
and unanimously adopted: 


‘*The committee appointed to express the senti- 
ments of this meeting in relation to the character of 
Mrs. Ex1za H. Housroy, and the causes which led 
to a separation from her husband, beg leaye to pre- 
sent, that on the 22d day of January, 1829, General 
SamvueL Houston, the then Governor of ‘Vennessee, 
was married to Miss Exiza H. Auten, the daughter 
of Mr. John Allen, a highly respectable citizen of 
Sumner county. Miss Allen was born in the town 
of Gallatin, and has been raised in the county of 
Sumner, and is personally known to the whole of the 
committee, a majority of whom have known her 
from her infaney. Up to the time of her marri 
with Governor Hovsron, no lady sustained, and the 
committee think justly sustained, a fairer and more 
unsullied reputation for all those virtues which em- 
bellish and adorn the female character. ‘The com- 
mittee deem it unnecessary at this time to animad- 
vert on the character and conduct of Governor 
Houston, except so far as they may be inseparably 
connected with the investigation and development of 
the character of his unfortunate wife. It appears 
that very shortly after the marriage Governor Hous- 
TON became jealous of his wife, and mentioned the 
subject to one or two persons, apparently in confi- 
dence, yet the committee are not informed that he 
made any specifie charges, only that he believed that 
she was incontinent and void of the affections which 
a wife ought to bear towards her husband. The 
committee cannot doubt but that he rendered his 
wife unhappy.>y his unfounded jealousies and his 
repeated suspicions of her coldness and want of at- 
tachment, and she was constrained, by a sense of 
duty to herself and her family, to separate from her 
infatuated husband and return to her parents, which 
she did early in the month of April last; since which 
time she has remained in a state of dejection and 
despondency, 

The committee will elose this report by observ- 
ing that they are informed that Goy. Houston has 
lately made a tour through the middle states, and 
has returned to Nashville on his way to Arkansas, 
where they understand he bas located himself in 
the Cherokee Nation; and it has been suggested that 
public sympathy has been much exeited in his fae 
vour, and that a belief has obtained in many places 
abroad that he-was married to an unworthy woman, 
and that she has been the cause of all his misfortunes 
and his downfall as a man and a politician; whereas, 
nothing is farther from the fact; and without charg- 
ing him with malignity of heart.or baseness of pur 
pose, the committee have no hesitation in saying 


groundless; that his unfortunate wife is now, and 
ever has been, in thé possession of a character un- 
impeachable: and that she is an innocent and injur 
ed woman, there is nota semblance of a doubt. ‘The 
committee have had placed in their hands, a letter 
from Gov. Housroy to Mr. ALLEN, written shortly 
after the separation, a copy of which they subjoin 
without comment. 


‘*Mr. ALLEN—The most unpleasant and unhappy 
circumstance has just taken place in the family, and 
one that was entirely unnecessary at this time.— 
Whatever has been my feelings or opinions in re- 
ference to Eliza at one time, I have been satisfied, 
and it is now unfit that any thing should be adverted 
to. Eliza will do me the justice to say that she be- 
lieves that 1 was really unhappy. ‘That I was sati> 
fied, and believed her virtuous, I had assured her 
on last night and this morning:—This should have 
prevented the facts ever coming to your knowledge 
and that of Mrs. Allen. I would not for millions 
that it had ever been known to you. But one haman 
being knew any thing of it from me, and that was by 
Eliza’s consent and wish. I would have perished 
first; and if mortal man had dared to charge my wife 
or say aught against her virtue, 1 would have slain 
him. That I have and do love Eliza, none can 
doubt—that I have ever treated her with affection, 
she will admit—that she is the only earthly object 
dear to me, God will bear witness. ’ 

The only way this matter can now be overcome, 
will be for us to meet as though it had never occur 
red, and this will keep the world, as it should ever 
be, ignorant that such things ever were. 

Eliza stands acquitted by me—l have received 
her asa virtuousand chaste wife, and as such I pray 
God I may ever re her, and trust [ ever shall. 

She was cold to me, and I thought did not love 
me: she owns that such was one ¢ause of my unha 
piness. You ean judge how unhappy I was to think 
that I was united to a woman who «id not love me. 
That time is now past, and my future happiness can 
only exist in the assurance, that Eliza and myself 
ean be happy, and that Mrs. Allen and you will fop- 


get the past, forgive all, and find your last peaee— 


that he is a deluded man: that his suspicions were - 


y 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and unyielding bravery than during the long 
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and you may rest assured that nothing on my part 
shall be wuliiee'¢> restore it. Let me know what 
Your most ob 


is te be done. 
SAM. 


9th April, 1829. 


SELECTIONS. 


STORIES OF WATERLOO. 


Waterloo has been trodden by most of the 
British writers, from Byron and Scott, down to 
the anonymous and irresponsible manufacturers 
of marvellous incidents. History has been con- 
verted into romance, and poetry and prose 
been enlisted to praise the living, and exult 
over the fallen dead. The volumes before us, 
however, so far as we may judge from a cur- 
sory examination, present a series of inoffensive 
dnd amusing tales, in some of which the events 
of the battle ground are blended with circum- 
stances, Which, as the man in the play saith, 
“ although they did not, nevertheless they might 
have happened.” ‘There are about forty sto- 
ries, all with very taking titles. We select at 
random, the following, in relation to the fight 
at Waterloo. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
Wandering o’er this bloody field, 

To book our dead, and then to bury them; 

To sort our nobles from our common men; 

For many— 

Lie drown’d and soaked in mercenary blood. 

Shakspeare’s Henry V. 

The last gleam of fading sunshine fell upon 
the rout of Waterloo. The finest army, for its 
numbers, that France had ever embattled in a 
field, was utterly defeated; and the dynasty of 
that proud spirit for whom Europe was too lit- 
tle, was over. 

Night came, but it brought no respite to the 
shattered army of Napoleon; and the moon 
rose upon the “ broken host,” to light the vic- 
tors to their prey. The British, forgetting their 
fatigue, pressed on the rear of the flying ene- 
my; and the roads, covered with the dead and 
dying, and obstructed by broken equipages and 
deserted guns, became almost impassable to 
the fugitives, and hence the slaughter from 
Waterloo to Genappe was frightful. But, 
wearied with blood (for the French, throwing 
away their arms to expedite their flight offer- 
ed no exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, the British pursuit relaxed gradu- 
ally; and at Genappe ceased altogether. The 
infantry bivouacked for the night around the 
farm-houses of Caillon and Belle Alliance, and 
the light cavalry,some miles further on, halted, 
and abandoned the work of death to their fresh- 
er and more sanguinary allies. Nothing, in- 
deed, could surpass the desperate and unrelent- 
ing animosity of the Prussians towards the 
French. Repose and plunder were sacrificed 
to revenge. The memory of former defeat, in- 
sult, and oppression, now produced a dreadful 
retaliation, and overpowered every feeling of 
humanity. The vae victis was pronounced, and 
thousands besides those who perished in the 
field fell that night: beneath the Prussian lance 
and sabre.—In vain a feeble effort was made 
by the French to barricade the streets of Ge- 
nappe, and interrupt the progress of the con- 
querors. Blucher forced the passage with his 


OUSTON.” 


It may be the proud boast of E 
not in the wane of his 


success, and confident of approaching victory. 


met after the battle. 
were fitting for the interview of conquerors. 


deeply affected, as, “by the pale moonlight,” 


he unwillingly surveyed the terrible scene of 


slaughter he passed by, and that he bitterly la- 


mented a victory which had been achieved at 


the expense of many personal friends, and thou- 
sands of his gallant soldiery. 

When the next sun rose, the field of battle 
presented a tremendous spectacle of carnage. 
Humanity shuddered at the view, for mortal 
suffering in all its terrible variety was frightful- 
ly exhibited. The dead lay there in thousands 
—with them human pain and agony were over; 
but with them a multitude of maimed wretches 
were intermingled, mutilated by wounds, and 
tortured by thirst and hunger. A few short 
hours had elapsed, and those who but yesterday 
had careered upon the plain of Waterloo, in 
the full pride of life and manhood, were streteh- 
ed upon the earth; and many who had led the 
way to victory, who with exulting hearts had 
cheered their colder comrades when they quail- 
ed, were laid upon the field in helpless wretch- 
edness. 

Nor was war’s misery confined to man. 
Thousands of wounded horses were strewn 
over this scene of slaughter. Some lay quiet- 
ly on the ground, cropping the grass within 
their reach; some with deep moaning expres- 
sed their sufferings; while others, maddened 
with pain, 

“ Yerk’d out their armed heels at their dead mas- 


ters, 
Killing them twice.” 


When day came, and it was possible to send 
relief to the wounded, many circumstances ten- 
ded to retard the welcome succour. The great 
road to Brussels, from heavy rains, and the in- 
cessant passage of artillery, and warequipages, 
was so much cut up, as to materially retard the 
carriages employed to bring the wounded from 
the field.—Dead horses and abandoned bag- 
gage choaked the causeway, and rendered the 
efforts of Belgic humanity both slow and diffi- 
cult. Up to the very gates of Brussels, * war's 


worst results” were visible. The struggles of muttered; and the next moment sank into the 


expiring nature had enabled some to reach the 
city. Many, however, had perished in the at- 
tempt; and dying on the roadside, covered the 
causeway with their bodies. Pits, rudely dug, 
and scarcely moulded over, received the 
corpses, which daily became more offensive 
from the heat; and the same sod, at the verge 


cannon ; and so entirely had the defeat of Wa- | of the forest, covered “the horse and his rider.” 


terloo extinguished the spirit and destroyed 
the discipline of the remnant of Napoleon’s 
army, that the wild hurrah of the pursuers, or 
the very blast of a Prussian trumpet, became 
the signal for flight and terror. 

But, although the French army had ceased 
to exist as such, and now (to use the phrase of 
a Prussian officer) exhibited rather the flight 
of a scattered horde of barbarians, than the re- 
treat of a disciplined body—never had it, in the 
proudest days of its glory, shown greater devo- 
tion to its leader, or displayed more desperate 


and sanguinary battle of the 18th. The plan 
of Buonaparte’s attack was worthy of his mar- 
tial renown: it was unsuccessful; but let this 
be-ascribed to the true cause—the heroic and 
enduring courage of the troops and the man to 
whom he was opposed. Wellington without 
that army, or that army without Wellington, 
must have fallen beneath the splendid efforts 
of Napoleon. 

While a mean attempt has been often made 
to lower the military character of that great 
warrior, who isnow no more, those who would 


When such evidence of destruction was ap- 
parent at a distance from the field, what a dis- 
play of devastation the narrow theatre of yes- 


_terday’s conflict must have presented! 


| 


Fancy 
may conceive it; but description must neces- 
sarily be scant and imperfect. On a small sur- 
face of two square miles, it-was ascertained 
that 50,000 men and horses were lying! The 
luxurious crop of ripe grain which had covered 
the field of battle was reduced to a litter, and 
beaten into the earth; and the surface trodden 
down by the cavalry, and furrowed deeply by 
cannoa-wheels, was strewn with many a relic 
of the fight. Helmets and cuirasses, shattered 
fire arms and broken swords; all the variety 
of military ornaments; lancer caps and High- 
land bonnets, uniforms of every colour, plume 
and pennon, musical instruments, the appara- 
tus of artillery, drums, bugles; but, good God! 
why dwell on the harrowing picture of “a 
foughten field?”—each and every ruinous dis- 
play bore a mute testimony to the misery of 
such a battle. 

Could the melancholy appearance of a field 
of death be heightened, it would be by witness- 


libel Napoleon rob Wellington of half his glory, 


ing the researches of the living amid its deso- 


land’s hero, 
that the subjugator of Europe fell before him, 
genius, but in the full 
aye woe of those martial talents which placed 

im foremost in the list of conquerors—lead- 
ing that very army which had overthrown 
every power that had hitherto opposed it, now 
perfect in its discipline, flushed with recent 


At Genappe, and not, as generally believed, 
at La Belle Alliance, Wellington and Blucher 


The moment and spot 


To Blucher’s fresh troops the task of an unabat- 
ing pursuit was entrusted; and Wellington, at 
midnight, returned to Waterloo across the 
crimson field which thatday had consummated 
his military glory,—’T'was said that he was 


lation for the obj of their love. 
in that mournful duty; and the confusion o 


ing individuals difficult, and in some cases im- 
possible. 

* In many places the dead lay four deep upon 
each other, marking the spot some British 


to the murderous fire of a French battery. Out- 
side, lancer and cuirassier were scattered thick- 
ly on the earth. Madly attempting to force 
the serried bayonets of the British, they had 
fallen in the bootless essay, by the musketry 
of the inner files. Farther on you trace the 
spot where the cavalry of France and England 
had encountered. Chasseur and hussar were 


the imperial guard were interspersed with the 
gray chargers which had carried Albyn’s chi- 
valry. Here the Highlander and tirailleur lay, 
side by side, together; and the heavy dragoon, 
with “ green Erin’s” badge upon his helmet, 
was grappled in death with the Polish lancer. 

On the summit of the ridge, where the 
grounds lay cumbered with the dead, and trod- 
den fetlock deep, in mud and gore, by the fre- 
quent rush of rival cavalry, the thick strewn 
corpses of the imperial guard pointed out the 
spot where the fast effort of Napoleon had 
been defeated. Here, in column, that favour- 
ed corps, on whom his last chance rested, had 
been annihilated. The advance of the guard 
was traceable by a mass of fallen F'renchmen. 
In the hollow below, the last struggle of France 
had been vainly made. The old guard, when 
the middle battalions had been forced back, at- 
tempted to meet the British, and afford time 
for their disorganized companions to rally. 
Here the British left, which had converged 
upon the French centre, had come up; and 
here the bayonet had closed the contest. 

It was at the first light of morn thatia soli- 
tary party were employed in the place we have 
described, examining the dead who there lay 
thickly. They were no plunderers: one, 


the rest, who seemed acting under the stran- 
ger’s control, and from their dress appeared to 
be Belgian peasants. Suddenly, the muffled 
person uttered a wild ery, and rushing over a 
pile of corpses, hurried to a spot where a sol- 
dier was seated beside a fallen officer. Feeble 
as his own strength was, he had exerted it to 
protect the wounded man. His musket was 
placed beside him for defence, and his own suf- 
ferings seemed forgotten in his solicitude for 
the person he was watching. The noise oc- 
casioned by the hasty approach of the muftled 
stranger roused the wounded officer; he fee- 
bly raised his head, “ It is herself!” he faintly 


arms of Lucy Davidson! 


Lord Byron and his Pet Bear.—We perceive that 
our friend Moore has omitted some of the most 
whimsical of Lord Byron’s juvenile pranks; amongst 
them, one which we remember was much laughed 
at, and became a stock story with the “knights of 
the whip,” and drew many a half-crown from ‘‘ lots 
of gemmen vot likes to ride on coachee’s left.” It 
is well known that the young poet had a favourite 
bear—they were remarkably partial to each other. 
One of his Lordship’s great delights was englove, 
and spar at Ursa, till the poet became tired and Ur- 
sa irritated; for though generally a tame and docile 
quadruped, he was muzzled for fear of accidents. 
His Lordship was suddenly called down to Notting- 
hamshire. He had taken places for ‘*two gentle- 
men” in a northern mail, in the names of Byron and 
Bruin. ’Twas a dark November night—the friends 
arrived in Lombard street in a hackney coach a lit- 
tle before eight. The off-door of the mail, at his 
Lordship’s demand, was opened. Byron placed his 
own travelling cap on Bruin’s head and pushed him 
into the ** vehicle of letters,”’ followed, and imme- 
diately made him squat on the seat, looking as *¢ de- 
mure as a Quaker in a brown Benjamin.” They oc- 
cupied the whole of the back; and it so happened 
that the two B.’s (Byron and Bruin) were the only 
assengers who started from the Post-office. At Isl- 
ington they took in a third, a retired Cit.: he was a 
quidnune! a Cockney! and a tailor! Old Snip’s V’’s 
and JVs in his short dialogue with the door-open- 
ing guard was quan. suff. for Byron—a pleasant 
companion for an educated peer, young, proud, and 
splenetic! The bear’s instinct pleased, but the Cock- 
ney’s reason was emetical, Nota sound was heard 
within till ascending Highgate-hill. Alas! what is 
sciatica or gout compared to the infliction of silence 


Mothers 
and wives and children for days were — 
the 


corpses, friend and foe intermingled as they 
were, often rendered the attempt at recognis- 


square had occupied, when exposed for hours 


intermingled ; and the heavy Norman horse of 


wrapped in a cloak, directed the researches of 


-He soon came up to them. “ Gentlemen;fj asto b 
said he,“ where is your companion? ‘Them ous ef 
were three of you when you passed this way — ‘Tl 
before.” ‘This address, delivered in such a ton life as 


‘Vell, sir; a bit of nice noose im this here mon, My 
paper—vot d’ye think of them goings on of ding 
cowardly rascal B. pthers 
‘loud and deep,’ was his Lordship’s only reply ae 

the Cockney quidnune’s attack on the ‘ sNo, 
dier!’ Snip was dead beat by the the dre 
with disgust from his supposed sleeping opponeAid | SAY 
and cast a longing eye towards the quiet ger hel 
in the fur cap in other corner, and t 
‘vomitory of vociferation’ with—‘* Hem! a nics ‘But, 
of road this here, sir, jest te Vetstun.—(no AD swer 
—He’s a deaf ’un, perhaps;’ and in a louder key 
re-commenced—* A very dark cold night this jy. 
sir!’ Like Brutus over Cesar’s body, Snip pays 
for a reply, while the embryo peer, to smothe 
laugh, was ar to issue a tremendous snore 
almost alarmed his quiescent friend Bruin. The 
lor eased off from his snoring Lordship towards 4 
supposed deaf gentleman, bent on conversatip 
was determined to have an answer; and, in defign 
of Chesterfield, sought to seize a breast-buttop, \ 
encountered nothing but fur. ‘ Ah! sir,’ bawleds 
tailor, ‘ this here’s a werry nice varm travelling ¢ 
of your’n.? Receiving no reply but a grow] ani 
snore, Snip, in despair, gave his tongue a holiday 
and slept. Aurora’s early beams had already pe 
ed into the coach-windows, when he awoke toy 
thought-of horrors; for the first object which cays! 
his sight was Bruin’s head, with muzzled mouth \y 
glaring eyes, within three feet of his own boil 
gooseberry goggles. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed 
‘the deaf gentleman in the nice varm travelling ¢g, 
isareal live bear!—Help! murder! coach! sig) 
roused the slumbering guard. ‘ Let me out!? show 
ed Snip—and out he went; and the poet and his) 
were left in full possession of the interior, while 
tailor measured the seat of the box for the rest of (j 
journey. The Way Bill is still extant, though y 
‘written in choice Italian,’ as Hamlet says, but Lad 
lane English; and the story is known, and still tol 
by many an Old Whip on the northern road. 


THE KING AND THE TWO MURDERER 
The following interesting circumstance | 
detailed in a letter from Madame de Mainteney 
to Madame de Montespan: | 
You know, Madame, how much his Majesty“? 
likes Louis XIII’s Belvedere, and how fond hy 
is of amusing himself with the teleseope of tha 
Monarch, which is one of the best that had beey 
made at the time.—The King, as if by inspi 
ration, the other day directed the telescope t 
that distant point where the Seine, forming ag 
elbow, seems to embrace the extremity of the 
Wood of Chaton. His.Majesty, whose obser 
vation nothing escapes, saw two young meu 
bathing in the river, and apparently teaching dif, 
third, a lad about fourteen or fifteen, t6 swim. 
They seemed to treat the lad rather roughly 
and he having escaped from them, returned t aT pene 
the bank ofthe river and began to dress himse ‘ 
They enticed him back again, but it was evi 
dent that he did not like the usage he received, 
and that he would willingly have dispensed 
with their lessons. He escaped from them 
once more, but they ran after him, and having 
dragged him into the river, they forcibly heli 
him under the water until he was drowned. 
When they had consummated their crime§ Per 
they anxiously looked round them to ascertaijjeord of 
whether they had been seen by any one frouf{ficultie 
the banks of the river, or the high hill of Stmost 1 
Germain. Believing that they had safely esfor, as | 
caped observation, they dressed themselvea§ well k 
and walked along the side of the river in the years 2 
direction of the castle. The king chester 
mounted his horse, and accompanied by five of has gi 
six musqueteers, set off to meet the murderem™j that he 


of confidence, somewhat staggered them in int 
However, they soon recovered their self-posq the tr 
session, and replied that their companion want{ as this 
ed to learn to swim, and that they bad left hing emplo 


further up the river, near the angle of the fo] moree 


rest; and they pointed to the spot where tha we coy 
clothes of the murdered youth were still lying] his att 
on the sand. On receiving this answer the§ of pro 
King immediately ordered their hands to beg eult a1 
tied. They were conducted to the old castle™] tamee 
where they were confined separately. His met t 
Majesty, whose indignation was highly excited precip 
summoned the Grand Provost, and detailed to] their gs 


as to ¢ 
makes 
and v 
of to ¢ 


him the facts of which he had been an eye wi 

ness, at the same time ordering that the pr 
soners should be immediately put upon thei! 
trial. ‘The Marquis, who is always excessive 

ly scrupulous, begged the King to consider] neve 

that things seen from so great a distance, andj emple 
through the medium of a telescope, might po in 
sibly appear very different from what they 9%. thons, 


on an old garrulous tailor? Snip took advantage of 
| the hill—hemmed thrice, and broke silence with— 


tually were; that, perhaps, instead of forcibly ton; 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
* | | 
* | 
| 
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a their companion under water, the two 
ey vo) had been exerting their efforts to saf® 


“No, Sir, no,” replied his Majesty, “T saw 
drag him into the river, against his will; 
y;{ saw their efforts, and his struggles when 
held him under water.” 
But, Sire,” resumed the conscientious 
vis, “ our criminal laws require two wit- 


no an 
Jouder be A and your Majesty, all powerful as you 
bight this hey, can offer only the testimony of one.” “Sir, 
Pause the king coolly, “I authorize you to ex- 
bas on ; in your sentence, that you have heard 


concurring evidence of the King of France, 
j the King of Navarre.” 
Finding that this twofold character did not 
Misty the Judge, his Majesty said to the 
st;button, King Louis IX., my grandfather, 
times administered justice in person, at 
growl and Mie Bois de Vincennes: I will now follow his 
be holiday example, and administer justice at 
already Peep sin, Germain.” 
to unl ordered the throne-room to be imme- 
ith ately prepared. T'wenty of the principal citi- 
5 Own bel ns of the town were summoned to the castle, 
i »j seats Were assigned to them beside the 
wdsand Ladies. The King, adorned with his 


ruin. The 
P towards 

conversatie 
nd, m defian 


exclaime 
avelling epg 


Stop Jors, ascended the throne, and the two crimi- 
Their contradictions,embarrassment, and im- 


sable assertions rendered their guilt evident 
M the whole assembly. The unfortungte de- 
sed was their brother, and he had jist in- 
erited some property from their mother, whose 
m he was by a second marriage. ‘The 
retches had been instigated to the crime 
ither by revenge or covetousness. The King 
rdered them to be bound hand and foot, and 
rown into the river, at the sume place where 
ey had sacrificed their young brother Abel. 
When they saw his Majesty descend from 
e throne they threw themselves at his feet, 
yd, confessing their odious crime, presumed 
pimplore pardon. The King stopped, thank- 
(God for the confession by which they had 
isburthened their consciences, and remitted 
hat part of the sentence which related to the 
onfiscation of their property. 

They were executed before sunset on the 
sme day on which the murder was perpetrated. 
ext day, that is to say, yesterday, the three 
odies, united by a sort of fatality, were picked 
bp two leagues from St. Germain, under some 
illows. which border the Seine beyond Poissy. 
rders were immediately given for their se- 
arate burial. ‘The youngest was brought to 
St. Germain, where his Majesty directed that 
eshould be interred with the respect due to 
his innocence and his unhappy lot. 
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RESOURCES OF THE BLIND. 

Perhaps the most singular instance on re- 
ord of'a blind person triumphing over those dif- 
iculties of his situation, which are apparently 
nost insuperable, is afforded in John Metcalf, 
pt,as he was commonly called, Blind Jack, a 
well known character, who died only a few 
ears ago. This person was a native of Man- 
hester, or the neighbourhood ;—and Mr. Bew 
has given an account of him. After telling us 
hat he became blind at a very early age, so 
as to be entirely ignorant of light and its vari- 
bus effects, the narrative proceeds as follows: 
“This man passed the younger part of his 
life as a wagoner, and occasionally as a guide 
in intricate roads during the night, or when 
the tracks were covered with snow. Strange 
as this may appear to those who can see, the 
employment he has since undertaken is still 
hore extraordinary: it is one of the last to which 
we could suppose a blind man would ever turn 
is attention. His present occupation is that 
of projector and surveyor of highways in diffi- 
It and mountainous parts ith the assis- 
tance only of a long staff, I have several times 
met this man traversing the roads, ascending 
precipices, exploring valleys, and investigating 
heir several extents, forms, and situations, so 
as to answer his designs, and the estimates he 
makes are done in a method peculiar to himself, 
and which he cannot well convey the meaning 
ofto others. His abilities in this et are 
nevertheless so great, that he finds constant 
aa ployment. Mast of the roads oyer the Peak 
1 Derbyshire have been altered by his direc- 
tons, particularly those in the vicinity of Bux- 
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one betwixt Winslow and Congleton, with a 
view to open a communication to the great 
London road, without being pe ae to pass 
over the mountains.” Mr. Bew adds in a note, 
«Since this paper was written, and had the ho- 
nour of being delivered to the society, I have 
met this blind projector of the roads, who 
was alone as usual; and amongst other con- 
versation, 1 made some inquiries concerning 
this. pew road. It was really astonishing to 
hear wjth what accuracy he described the 
courses and the nature of the different soils 
through which it was conducted. Having 
mentioned to him a boggy piece of ground it 
passed thiough, he observed, that ‘that was 
the only place he had doubts concerning; and 
that he was apprehensive they had, contrary 
to his directions, been too sparing of their ma- 
terials.’ 


RED GAP INN. 


I remember well how strongly my boyish 
feelings were excited at reading the narrative 
of Raymond’s escape from the murderous inn- 
keepers, in Lewis’s romance of “ The Monk.” 
His version of the story has nearly faded from 
my memory, but the circumstances upon which 
he founded it are said to have occurred in Ire- 
land, and, wild and improbable as they are, you 
have them, verbatim, as they are related upon 
the spot; and, moreover, I am not to blame if 
you think fit to believe them, inasmuch as | 
give up my authority—and Lord Lyndburst 
himself could ask no more. My informant’s 
name is Catharine Flynn. 

As you go from Kilcullen Bridge to Carlow, 

about three miles on your road, there stands, 
and barely stands, a ruined house. The situ- 
ation has nothing particularly striking about 
it, the *eeuntry is open and thinly cultivated, 
and a faint outline of hills is visible in the dis- 
tance:” 
Some seventy or eighty years ago, it was a 
subst@ffal-looking inn; the proprietor was a 
farmer, as well as an inn-keeper, and although 
no particular or satisfactory reason could be 
assigned for it, beyond vague and uncertain 
rumours, he was by no means a favourite with 
his neighbours. He had little, indeed, of the 
Boniface about him; dark, sullen, and down- 
looking, he never appeared, even to a guest, 
unless when specially called for, much less to 
a thirsty brother farmer or labourer, pass- 
ing his heavy, old-fashioned door, to ask 
him to taste his home-brewed ale or usque- 
baugh; yet the man was well to pass in the 
world, and with the aid of three or four hulk- 
ing sons, and a heart-broken drudge of a wife, 
managed his farm and his inn, so as to pay his 
way at fair and market, and “ hold his own,” 
as the saying is, in the country. For all that, 
there were those who did not stick to say that 
more travellers went to his inn in the night 
than ever left it in the morning; and one or 
two who remembered him in his early days, 
before he had learned to mask the evil traits of 
his character by sullenness and reserve, would 
not have taken the broad lands of the Geral- 
dines of Leinster to pass a night in the best 
bed-room in the house ;—no, no—they would 
rather take chance in the Bog of Allen, for 
that matter. 

A severe storm, however, compelled a tra- 
veller to halt there one evening, although he 
had originally intended to get further on his 
journey, before he put up for the night. Not 
that he had any suspicion of the place; on the 
contrary, he thought it rather a comfortable, 
quiet-looking concern; and turning from the 
lowering inhospitable sky, and wishing the piti- 
less driving sleet good night, he rode into the 
inn-yard, saying in his own mind,‘I may go 
further and fare worse.’ Now, I am of a very 
different opinion. 

It was late in the evening, ayd late in the 
year—no matter about dates, I am not particn- 
lar. So the traveller (who, being a merciful 
man, was merciful to his beast,) having seen 
his horse fed and carefully laid up for the night, 
thought it high time to look after himself, as to 
both his outward and inward man. Accord- 
ingly, throwing his saddle-bags over his arm, 
he walked into the inn-kitchen, in those days 
the most comfortable winter apartment in the 
house, to thaw himself at the huge fire, and 
give the customary mandates concerning sup- 


ton; and he is at this time eonstructing a new, 


per and bed—to say nothing of a bottle of good 


= 


old wine, then to be found in every inn in Ire- 
land. This feat accomplished, away he stalk- 
ed to his own apartment—jack-boots, silver- 
headed riding-whip, cloak and all—followed 
close by a terrier dog, who had been lying at 
the kitchen fire when he came in, but who now 
kept snuffing and smelling at his heels every 
step of the way up stairs. 

When he had reached his room, and had flis- 
encumbered himself of his heavy riding gear, 
the dog-at once leaped upon him with a cry 
of joy; and he immediately recognised an old 
favourite whom he had lost in Dublin a year 
or two before; wondering, at the same time, 
how he had got so far into the country, and 
why he had not known him before. When the 
landlord entered the room with supper, the tra- 
veller claimed his dog, and expressed his de- 
termination to bring him on with him to Cork, 
whither he was bound. The host made not the 
slightest objection, merely observing, that he 
had bought him from a Dublin carrier, who, he 
supposed, had found him in the streets. ‘That 
point settled, the traveller dismissed his land- 
lord for the night, with directions to cause him 
to be called betimes in the morning: the man 
smiled darkly, and withdrew. 

The traveller made himself as comfortable 
as he could, with the aid cf a good supper and 
a cheerful fire, not forgetting his lost-and-found 
companion, until, after some time, finding that 
the wine ran low, and that a certain disposition 
to trace castles and abbeys in the glowing re- 
cesses of the burning turf,* was creeping over 
him—that is to say, in plain English, catching 
himself nodding over the fire—he thought it 


best to transfer his somnolency to a well-cur- 


tained bed that stood invitingly in a recess of 
the room. 

As he proceeded to undress, the anxiety and 
agitation of his dog attracted his attention, and 
at last fairly aroused him, sleepy as he was, 
though he could in no way account for it. The 
animal ran backward and forward from him to 
the bed, and as he laid aside each article of 
clothing, fetched it to him again, with the 
most intelligent and beseeching gestures, and 
when, to satisfy the poor creature, as well as 
to discover, if possible, what he wanted and 
meant, he resumed some portion of his dress, 
nothing could equal his joy. Strange suspi- 
cions began to flash across the traveller's mind; 
he ran over every circumstance, even the mi- 
nutest which had ocgurred since he entered the 
inn; and now tl is attention was excited, it 
did strike him that, after making every allow- 
ance for boorishness, and rusticity, and sullen- 
ness of temper, there was more of the gaoler 
than the innkeeper in the bearing and deport- 
ment of the silent host; he remembered, too, 
how heavily the miserable looking, haggard 
wife had sighed, while she Jooked at his own 
burly figure as he stood by the fire, as though 
she sorrowed over a victim whom she could 


not save; and, lastly, and above all, lie ponder- 
edon the ominous smile with which the inn- 
keeper received his directions to be awakened 
early in the morning. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable dog was busied 
in pulling off the bed clothes as well as his 
strength would permit; and when his master 
went to his assistance, what was his horror at 
seeing, beneath clean sheets and well arranged 
blankets, a bed and mattress literally dyed with 
dark-red stains of blood! Though a man of 
peacefnl habits, he knew as little of fear as most 
people, and the exigency of the moment roused 
every energy of his mind; he deliberately lock- 
ed the door, examined the walls to see if there 
was any secret entrance,looked to the priming 
of his pistols, and then stood prepared to abide 
by whatever might come, and to sell his life as 
dearly as he could. 

The dog watched him intently until his pre- 
parations were completed; and then, having 
assured himself that his* movements were ob- 
served by his master, he jumped once more on 
the fatal bed; then, after lying down for an in- 
stant, as if in imitation of the usual posture of 
a person composing himself to sleep, he sud- 
denly changed his mind, as it were, spra 
hastily to the floor ; and stood with eyes fixe 
and ears erect, in an attitude of most intense 
attention, watching the bed itself, and nothing 
else. The traveller, in the mean time, never 


* In most parts of Ireland, peat, or, as we call it, 


turf, is used for fi 


| but for a far different pe 


i 


stirred from the spot, though his eyes natural- 
ly followed those of the dog; and for a time 
every thing was as still as the grave; and not a 
stir nora breath broke thestillness of the room, 
or interrupted the silence of themute pair. At 
last a slight rustling sound was heard in the 
direction of the bed; the dog, with ears cocked 
and tail slightly moving, looked up at his mas- 
ter, as if to make sure that he was attentive; 
and in an instant the bed was seen descending 
swiftly and stealthi!y through the yawning 
floor, while a strong light flashed upwards into 
the room. Not a second was to be lost. The 
traveller dashed open the window, and leaped 
into the yard, followed by his faithful compa- 
nion. Another moment, and without giving 
himself any trouble on the score of a saddle, 
he was on the back of his horse, as fast a hun- 
ter as any in Leinster, and scouring away for 
life and death on the road to Kilcullen, follow- 
ed by a train as pitiless as that which hurried 
from Kirk Alloway after poor Tam O'Shanter. 

You may be sure he spared neither whip, 
spur, nor horseflesh, and, thanks to Providence 
and a good steed, he reached Kilcullen in safe- 
ty. The authorities secured the villanous host 
and his accomplice sons, and the infuriated 
peasantry gave the fatal inn and its bloody se- 
crets to the flames. 

There is the story; and if it be true, I can 
only say that I wish I knew where I could get 
one of the breed of the traveller’s terrier, for 
love or money. 


SCRAPS, 


Description of the Proteus.—At first sight you 
might suppose this animal to be a lizard, but it has 
the motions of a fish. Its head, and the lower part 
of its body, and its tail, bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the eel; but it has no fins, and its curious 
bronchial organs are not like the gills of fishes; they 
form a singular vascular structure, almost like a 
crest, anil the throat, which may be removed with- 
out occasioning the death of the animal, who is like- 
wise furnished with lungs. With this double appa- 
ratus for supplying air to the blood, it can live either 
below or above the surface of the water. Its fore 
feet resemble hands, but they have only three claws 
or fingers, and are too feeble to be of use in grasp- 
ing, or supporting the weight of the animal; the 
hinder feet have only two path or toes, and in the 
large specimens are found so imperfect as to be al- 
most obliterated. It has small points in place of 
eyes, as if to preserve the analogy of nature. It is of 
a fleshy whiteness and transparency in its natural 
state; but when exposed to light, its skin gradually 
becomes darker, and at last gains an olive tint. Its 
nasal organs appear large, and it is abundantly fur- 
nished with teeth; from which it may be concluded 
it is an animal of prey. Yet in its confined state it 
has never been known to eat; and it has been kept 
alive for many years, by occasionally changing the 
water in which it was placed. It adds one instance 
more to the number already known of the wonder- 
ful manner in which life is produced and perpetu- 
ated in every part of the globe—even in places which 
seem the least suited to organized existences; and 
the same infinite power and wisdom which has fitted 
the camel and the ostrich for the deserts of Africa 
the swallow, that secretes its own nest, for the caves 
of Java—the whale for the polar seas—and the morse 
and white bear for the arctic ice—has given the pro- 
teus to the deep and dark subterraneous lakes of 
Illyria—an animal to whom the presence of light is 
not essential, and who can live indifferently in air or 
in water—on the surface of the rocks, or in the 
depths of the mud. 


A son of St. Crispin, a resident in this town, and 
who has been years married, having become a prey 
to the green-eyed monster, jealousy, determined to 
je the strength of remaining affection in his suspected 
rib. For this purpose, a few days ago, he hit upon 
the following notable expedient. After various 
shrugs and groans, and sobs and sighs, he hinted to 
her that he was tired of living in this wicked world, 
where all was deeeption, and threw out a dark hint 
to her. In aceordanee with his plan, he retired to 
the ehamber, and erected a “hanging” apparatus, 
arranged so as to disentangle himself when he had 
enough. Listening to hear when his wife was com- 
ing up stairs, he instantly placed the noose round 
his neck, and gallantly *‘ threw himself off,” sagely 
suspecting that his better-half, when wre im 
in this perilous situation, would be irresistibly drawn 
by the cord of love to eommiserate his fate, and hastily 
cut him down, and repent of her cruel treatment, 
Alack for erring humanity! she did approach him, 

fi than the one he had 
contemplated; she pulled him lustily by the legs, 
with the charitable determaination (as she expressed 
it) that since it was his own choice, he should be 
treated to “‘a few les!” The apparatus, how- 
ever, fortunately for the poe cobbler, gave way, 
and instead of being launched into another worl 
he was once more landed on terra firma. Being 
now satisfied where his wife’s affections lay, he im- 
mediately gave her a sound drubbing, for which 
was brought before the nfagistrates on Tuesday, 
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have no family, have since separated.—Hulifax pa- 


haps, on record, of the ibility of the London- 
ose, f the Bottle Con- 
jurer. A fellow gave out that he would creep into a 
quart bottle. The feat was to be performed in an 
honest dona fide way. It might have been supposed 
that the extravagance of the absurdity would create 
a laugh, but in what country under heavens could 
such a proposal have been taken in earnest? Long 
before the hour of the curtain’s rising, the house 
was crammed to suffocation. At lenge the hoaxer 
made his appearance. Every eye was opened and 
every mouth shut. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the 
wag, ‘I have searched all the taverns in London for 
a quart botile, but to no purpose; however, to con- 
sole you for your disappointment, I have procured a 
pint bottle, which, with your kind permission, I will 
into—to-morrow night, if youll come back.’ The 
Ecllow, of course, bolted immediately on finishing 
his address; and the audience, instead of laughing at 
each other, actually destroyed the whole of the in- 
terior of the theatre, because a man about five fect 
ten in his stockings had promised them that he would 
creep into a quart bottle, and had not kept his word. 
The Inquisitive Valet.—Talleyrand had a confi- 


- dential servant excessively devoted to his interest, 


but withal superlatively inquisitive. Having one 
day entrusted him with a letter, the Prince watched 
his faithful valet from the window of his apartment, 
and with some surprise observed him coolly read- 
ing the letter en route. On the next day a similar 
commission was confided to the servant, and to the 
second letter was added a postseript couched in the 
following terms:—‘‘ You may send a verbal answer 
by the bearer; he is perfectly acquainted with the 
whole affair, having taken the precaution to read 
this previously to its delivery.”” Such a postseript 
must have been more effectual than the severest re- 
proaches. 


The Chinese in Canton.—Strings of beggars of 
every age and sex, are constantly marching from shop 
to shop, beating their noisy gongs and demanding 
charity in songs of the most doleful description. 
The law forbids their being turned away from the 

remises, without first receiving an alms, so that 

ey are suffered to remain beating and shouting a 
long time before the merchant thinks proper to be- 
stow upon them the customary gift. Somehow they 
contrive to find out when a white man is in their vi- 
cinity, and one day shortly after my arrival I met 
at least thirty of these wretehes and all blind, ata 
shop I had occasion to stop in. I was astonished 
that they should all be afflicted with the same terri- 
ble misfortune, but on enquiry learned that many 
poor persons purposely deprive their offspring of 
aight, thus an oy them greater objects of commi- 
seration and pity. ‘The punishment of criminals in 
the public streets, is also daily to be seen, and many 
times these unfortunate beings are driven along the 
most crowded uttering yells of an- 
guish while suffering the cruellest tortures. At the 
approach of one of these processions, the passengers 
precipitately rush to each side of the street in order 
to make way for the cavaleade. Then come moving 
on at as rapid arate as they can be urged, the mise- 
rable sufferers; their hands bound behind them, and 


wgopes round their necks, receiving the seourge of 


e executioner at every step they advanee. I have 


| sometimes seen the wretches apparently at their last 


prep their festered backs giving proof how long they 
ad been under the lash, while their foaming mouths, 
from which no sigh eseaped, and glassy eye unable 
to yield one tear, announced a speedy release from 
their horrible torments. 


Timbuctoo.—T he King of Timbuctoo has 500 or 
600 horses. —He frequently hunts the antelope, wild 
ass, Ostrich, and an animal which appears to be the 
wild cow of Africa. The wild ass is very fleet, and 
when closely pursued kicks back the earth and the 
sand in the eyesof his pursuers. They have the finest 
Sey bounds in the world, with which they only hunt 

e antelope; for the dogs are not able to overtake the 
ostrich. Any person may accompany the King in 
hunting. Sometimes he does not return for three or 
four days; he sets out always after sunrise. What- 
ever is killed in the chase is divided among the stran- 

rs and other company present; but those animals 
which are taken alive are sent to the King’s palace. 
He goes to hunt towards the desert, and does not be- 

in till distant ten miles from the town. The ante- 

opes are found in herds from thirty to sixty. The 
ostriches, like storks, place sentinels upon the watch; 
thirty yards are reckoned adistance for.a secure shot 
with the bow. The King always shoots on horse- 
back, as do many of his courtiers—sometimes with 
muskets, but oftener with bows. The King takes a 


‘great many tents with him. There are no lions, ti- 


gers, or wild boars, near Timbuctoo. They play at 
chess and draughts; and are very expert at those 
games; they have no cards; but they have tumblers, 


_ Jugglers, and ventriloquists, whose voices appear to 


come from under the armpits. They have no tem- 
ples, churches, or mosques, no regular worship, or 

abbath; but once in three months they havea great 
festival, which lasts two or three days, sometimes a 
week, and is spent in eating and drinking. 

Caillie’s Travels. 

_Amecdote of Incledon.—Charles Incledon gave a 
dinner at his house in St. Michael’s place, Bromp- 
ton, to a large party of sharp-shooters, and other 
friends.—Cooke was there, and all were delighted 


with him.—He promised not to pass ‘* the Kedron,” 


d 
. bound over to keep the peace. The parties, who 
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an expression he used to signify the line of sobriety. 
Frequently he was reminded by his friends that he 
was getting pretty near to it, but he good-humour- 
edly bade them not to be afraid—he had now learned 
to be master of himself. The tale, the joke, went 
round in high glee. Among other things, a Mr. 
Green told a story of a methodist parson who was in 
the habit of treating his congregation with promises 
of eternal torments. ‘* You will be d————,” 
saif he, ‘‘as sure as I catch this fly—I’ve missed 
him.” All the company laughed except Cooke; he, 
looking at Mr. Green out of the corners of his eyes, 
in his peculiar way, with his head lowered, whis- 
pered, ‘* Please to tell that story again.” ‘The gen- 
tleman observed that it was a trifling story, and not 
worth repeating, but he did as he was bade, ‘* Now 
tell that story again,” said Cooke, raising his voice 
to a stentorian pitch; the gentleman excused himself; 
Cooke commanded him. This was of course treated 
as it deserved; when up rose Cooke, vociferating, 
with all the force of his vojee—** You scoundrel! I 
have marked you; I have had my eyes on you ever 
since you dared enter this room, ‘That fellow isa 
spy in the pay of the French Government; I know 
it; I can prove it. Oh you scoundrel, to dare to show 
your face where I am;” and thereupon he seized a 
chair, which he attempted to throw at the head of 
the story-teller, but was prevented. All the party 
were soon on their legs, and Mr. Cooke was thrust 
out of the room, while threatening to annihilate all 
that were in it. Inecledon followed him, and reproach- 
ed him for having so insulted his friend. ‘* George 


Cooke, you have ruined me; Mr. Green is the best 


friend I have,” said Charles; ‘* he always takes two 
boxes at my benefit, and sometimes three.” ‘* Oh, 
you pitiful fellow, Charles Incledon!” roared out 
Cooke, shaking his fist at him; ‘* so because he takes 
two boxes at your benefit, and sometimes three, you 
insult your friends by bringing a French spy among 
them. I can prove him to be a French spy.” ‘* How 
can you prove it?” said Major B. ‘It is a foolish 
drunken fancy of your own; you must go and ask his 
pardon.” ‘Is it possible you can be so dark as not 
to see through it?” replied Cooke; ‘‘ that story was 
meant as a hit at the sharp-shooters; and why does 
he attack sharp-shooters? because they are the most 
effective of the volunteers, and, it is well known, 
are the force which the French Government chiefly 
dread. He is therefore sent over here to run down 
the sharp-shooters; don’t you see it now? Give me 
my hat and stick, that I may escape from a house 
filled with fools and traitors;” and off he went, bran- 
dishing his stick, and bellowing his denunciations. 
The next morning Cooke saw the Major, who lec- 
tured him on his strange and offensive conduct the 
preceding night; of this Cooke had then no recollec- 
tion, but upon the facts being described to him with 
suitable reflections, he burst out in an impassioned 
manner, ‘* Do not despise me, but pity me; lama 
wretched—a lost man; until*l have a certain quanti- 
ty of liquor in me, my feelings are insupportable; 1 
suffer the horrors of the damned; and when I have 
had the liquor am mad.” —Angelo’s Reminiscences, 
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NEW-ENGLAND LEGENDS. 
THE INDIAN’S TALE.—sy J. WHITTIER. 


It was generally believed by the first settlers of 
New England, that a moral pestilence had a short 
cone eee to their arrival in a great measure de- 
populated some of the finest portions of the country 
on the seaboard. The Indians themselves corrobo- 
rated this opinion, and gave the English a terrific de- 
scription of the ravages of the unseen Destroyer. 


The War-God did not wake to strife 
The strong men of our forest-land, 
No red hand grasped the battle-knife 
At Areouski’s high command :— 
We held no war-dance by the dim 
And red light of the creeping flame; 
Nor warrior-yell, nor battle-hymn, 
Upon the midnight breezes came. 


There was no portent in the sky, 
No shadow on the round bright sun, 
With light and mirth and melody, 
The long, fair summer days came on; 
We were a happy people then, 
Rejoicing in our hunter-mood; 
No foot-prints of the pale-faced men 
Had marred our forest-solitude. 


The land was ours—this glorious land— 
With all its wealth of wood and streams— 
Our warriors strong of heart and hand— 
Our daughters beautiful as dreams. 
When wearied at the thirsty noon, 
We knelt us where the spring gushed up— 
To taste our Father’s blessed boon— 
Unlike the white-man’s poison cup. 


There came unto my father’s hut, 
A wan, weak creature of distress; 

‘The red man’s door is never shut 
Against the lone and shelterless; 

And when he knelt before his feet, 
My father led the stranger in— 

He gave him of his hunter-meat— © 

as! it wasa deadly sin! 


The stranger’s voice was not like ours—~ 
His face at first was sadly pale, 


Anon ’twas like the yellow flowers, 
Which tremble in the meadow-gale— 
And when he him laid down to die— 
And murmured of his father-land, 
My mother wiped his tearful eye, 
y father held his burning hand! 


He died at last—the funeral yell 
Rang upward from his burial sod, 
And the old Powwah knelt to tell 
The tidings to the white man’s God! 
The next day came—my father’s brow of 
Grew heavy with a fearful pain, 
He did not take his hunting-bow— 
He never sought the woods again! 


He died even.as the white-man died— 
My mother, she was smitten too 
oe vanished from my side, 
ike diamonds from the sun-lit dew, 
And then we heard the Powwah say— 
That God had sent his angel forth, 
To sweep our ancient tribes away— 
And poison and unpeople Earth. 


And it was so—from day to day 
The Spirit of the Plague went on— 
And those at morning blithe and gay, 
Were dying at the set of sun.— 
— died—our free, bold hunters die 
The living might not give them gray 
Save when along the water-side 
They cast them to the hurrying waves, 


The carrion-crow—the ravenous beast, 
Turned loathing from the ghastly dead;— 
Well might they shun the funeral feast 
By that destroying angel spread! 
va after one—the red-men fell, 3 
ur gallant wan-tribe passed awa 
And I am left to tell 
The story of its swift decay. 


Alone—alone—a withered leaf 

Yet clinging to its naked bough; — 
The pale race scorn the aged chief, 

And I will join my fathers now. 
The spirits of my people bend 

At midnight from the solemn West, 
To me their kindly arms extend— 


They call me to their home of rest! 
— 


STANZAS.—anry J. BRAINARD - 


On the lake of young life is a fairy boat, 

Like the sweet new moon in a summer sky; 
Through a calm of brightness it seems to float, 
And in light and beauty its course to ply. 

As sudden as a ericket’s spring 

Its feathery paddles dip the seas, 
As gaily as the hum-birds wing 

Its sails arrest the scented breeze; 
And pennons bright and streamers gay 
Flutter above the diamond spray, 
As the keel cuts its wimpling way. 


A little boy—they call him Love— 
With dimpled cheek and sunny brow, 
And pinions like a nestling dove, 
Sits laughing on the fairy prow. 
And one, as rosy bright as he, 
Bearing his torch of purest light, 
With more of joy and less of glee, 
Trims the gay bark, and shapes aright 
The course, as they distance to weather and lee * 
The seud of the sky and the foam of the sea. _ 


Two forms are their lading, two hearts are their care, 
And precious the charge that they joy to convey; 
The young and the happy, the brave and the fair, 
Have sped on their journey, how blithely away! 
But as the moon, which shone but now 
A silver streak of heavenly light, 
With added glory on her brow 
Now nobly walks the queen of night— 
And firmly moves, though clouds arise, 
By storm and tempest fiercely driven, 
Shrouding the blue and starry skies, 
* And darkening all the lights of heaven— 
Thus sped the boat; each wale became 
Of strong and more enduring frame, 
And sternly to the sweeping blast 
Stood out the tall and gallant mast. 


That boy has strength and courage high, 
And manhood lights with thought his eye; 
And he, the pilot, sits demure 

In dignity, serene, secure, 

Yes, all have left their brightness now, 

A brighter hope is on each brow; 

No fancied chart, of fairy bays 

And elfin isles, directs their ways— 

A heavenly guide sits kindly there, 
Directing the course of the brave and the fair. 
In yon blessed place be their anchor east, 
And holy the haven they find at last. 


From the National Gazette. 
STANZAS. 


“ And the people of this place say that at certain 
seasons beautiful sounds are heard from the ocean.” 
Mavor’s Voyages. 


Lonely and wild it rose, 
That strain of solemn music from the sea, 
As though the bright air trembled to disclose 
An ocean mystery. 
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‘ ON THE DEATH OF TWO SISTERS, 


The following tender verses are by Colonel 
der, of Calcutta. 


One stalk two little tendrils bore, 
Around one stem they twin’d; 

The infant shoots the rude blast tore, 
And,spread them to the wind. 


Cull’d from the wreck their sad remains, 


Alike exempt from present pains, 
And safe from future woes. 


heir gentle spirits rise, 
And angels chant, with songs of love, 
heir welcome to the skies, 


{ MARRIED. 


Op Saturday evening, the 15th instant, by Wi 
liam Milnor, Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, Re 
BERT Wi son, of the firm of R. & W. Wilson, Si 
versmiths, to CATHARINE, youngest daughter of t 
late Rranuarp, all of this city, 

On the 11th instant, by the Rev. Dr. udfit, t 
Rev. Joun Provuprir, to Miss Anpy H, daughte 
of Robert Ralston, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 18th inst, by the Rev 
Philip F. Mayer, Isaac Norris, Esq. Attorney 


On Tuesday evening, the 18th inst. in St. Joseph’ 
Church, by the Rev. John Hughes, Mr. Lawnencs 


Rene J. Fougeray. 


DIED, 


On Wednesday morning, the 19th inst. after a 
short illness, Mr. Geonge in the 33d 
year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 19th inst. Mr. Gronar 
WILTBERGER, in the 60th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Jang Witson, wife of Samuel Wilson. 

Last evening, 21st inst. Mrs. Marcaret Myens, 
wife of Wm. Myers, of Southwark. 

_ On Sunday last, Joszra Parks, of East Bradford) 
township, Chester county, in the ninety-ninth yea 
of his age. 
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Rackoonford, Culpepper, 


Isaac T. Hopper, 
C. T. Burnett, 
H. B. Sherman, 
John Russell, 

W. Robinson, 
Isaac Platt, 
Nelson Hall, 

J. P. Fairbanks, 
S. B. Smith, 

R. Stringfellow, 
Caleb C. Norvell, 
Samuel Cover, 
Howard Kennedy, 
John H. Naff, 


Nashville, Te. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


L.. Powel, Tuskaloosa, Alabama. 
R.P.& C. Williams, Boston, Mass. 
A. J. Jones, 


Harrisburg, Pa. ( 
Madison, Indiana. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Louisville, Ky, 

Annapolis, Md. 

Head of Sassafras, Md. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. P 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady, N. Y. : 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Priwrine of 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and des 


Amir §& Lodge, 

D. Longnecker, 

J. L. Thrashly, 
Dennis Claude, Jr. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. 


at this office. 


Within one grave repose; 


Earth has its due! to heav’n above " 


| 
, | Who are the dyéllers in thy World beneath, 
| That thus theAvatery realm cAnnot contain 
Thg@by they breathe? 
ia | Anblem of glorious might! 
Are tf wild children like thy elf arrayed, 
Strghg in immortal and mochecked delight, 
| Which cannot fgde? 
fhlery sting; 
As the winds bring? 
Alas for hyfnan thought! 
How does it fleg existence worn land old, 
To win compyfionship with beings Wrought 
| Of fing mould! \ 
the reckless waves 
Join wit 
But ke 
a 
____.____ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


